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Chapter Four, in which 
No Runner brings word 
of Is-spai-u 


HE wolves’ harrying that 

bull was the cruelest sight I 

had ever seen; but I knew 
that worse was coming. I was 
burning with anger at the pack; 
I had only’ to stand up and 
shout to have them go even 
faster than they had come. Yet 
I could not do it, for old Red 
Eagle had told me that in no 
circumstances was I to interfere 
with the animals and the birds 
that I saw; and I had to obey 
his orders. I tried to excuse my 
failure to end the cruel tragedy 
by saying that it was not for 
me to interfere. Who was I to 
question the inexorable laws of 
nature? Had not the Great Maker 
fashioned the wolves for the very work 
that they were doing? 

Two wolves came from the front to 
aid the three that were circling and 
snapping at the heels of the bull. In 
vain he kicked out, now with one hoof, 
now with the other; the great tendon 
of his left leg was soon severed, and 
the leg hung useless. Instantly perceiv- 
ing it the wolves boldly tore at the 
tendon of the other leg and cut it in 
two. When the great animal sagged 
and fell on his left side, the wolves 
soon ended his life. Then after they 
had gorged themselves they went their 
‘various ways, one by one. Only the 
wolf that had been kicked remained 
behind; finally he got to his feet, 
limped to the carcass, smelled it and 
gave it a lick or two; but he was still 
too sick to eat and went away to the 
west. 

Down from the far blue sky a turkey 
buzzard dropped on the carcass; then 
another and another came, until half a 
dozen of them were feeding on it. Ra- 
vens came, too, hoarsely croaking, and 
magpies and Clark’s crows fluttered 
and hopped round and scolded one 
another. To each of them I made my 
plea for help. 

Suddenly they all took flight, and 
above their croaks and cries of distress 
I heard a loud rending of the air. 
Looking up, I saw a large eagle coming 
down with such tremendous speed that 


I thought he would be unable to check his 
flight. But check it he did and, with out- 
stretched wings, came lightly to the ground 
some fifteen or twenty feet from the carcass. 
For a time he stood there, looking round in 
all directions; then he awkwardly waddled to 
the carcass and hopped upon it. Disdaining 
the meat the wolves had bared, he gashed the 
skin just behind the ribs and feasted on the 
liver, which he thus exposed. Finally, when 
he had gorged himself and flown away the 
smaller birds returned. 

But they did not long have the feast to 
themselves; the shifting, eddying summer 
wind was carrying the news of the kill to all 
the beasts of the surrounding region. First 
some coyotes came and took their fill; then 
came a couple of alert kit foxes, and after 
them a badger that ate greedily and then bur- 
rowed under the carcass there to lodge as 
long as the meat should last. Later in the day 
the wolves returned singly, by twos and by 
threes; and among them came the old white 
leader with an old, grayish-white female that 
was undoubtedly his mate. He soon finished 
eating and then sat and patiently waited for 
her to take her fill. When she had finished the 
two trotted back the way they had come. 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
I caught for an instant the shadowy outline of a buffalo bull sturdily breaking a way 
through the snow 


Late in the afternoon I heard rocks now 
and again roll and thud down the steep slope 
of the butte to the east of the cliff. At first I 
felt somewhat alarmed, for I thought that the 
Snake war party or some other enemies were 
there. Then I realized that a bear in search of 
mice and ants was making the commotion. 
Presently he appeared at the foot of the slope. 
He was a fine large grizzly still with faded 
patches of his winter coat upon him. Shuf- 
fling along the trail to the spring, he suddenly 
caught the odor of the carcass and, sitting 
straight up, eagerly sniffed the air. Then he 
began cautiously to approach it. At last his 
weak eyes saw it, and he leaped toward it, 
roaring loudly. He continued to roar until he 
had made the round of it and satisfied himself 
that he had frightened away any enemy that 
might have been there. 

Then he made fierce onslaught upon the 
carcass. He tore out huge mouthfuls of meat 
with so much force and haste that he actually 
shifted the position of the thousand pounds 
and more of meat and bone. He ate until he 
could not hold another mouthful and then 
walked round the carcass, seeking some way 
to cover it and make it his own. Here and 
there he tentatively pawed the ground and 











tore up a small clump or two 
of: sage, but, finding nothing to 
serve his purpose, he abandoned 
the attempt and went to the 
spring to drink. When he was 
done drinking he plunged in and 
rolled over and over. For a time 
he lay flat on his back in huge 
enjoyment; and at last after he 
had given himself a good soak- 
ing he flopped over on his feet, 
came out of the spring, shook 
himself and walked slowly 
toward the west round the foot 
of the butte. I knew that he 
would go to the first thicket for 
a comfortable snooze, and that 
he would come again as soon as 
digestion had made room in his stom- 
ach for more food. Of course I prayed 
to him for help. 

Now the sun set. First came a band 
of elks and then some deer for their 
evening drink. They stopped short be- 
fore they were within a hundred yards 
of the spring. Death was in the air: 
odor of. blood, odor of wolves, strong 
repulsive odor of bear. The elks turned 
slowly round and went off to the east. 
The deer snorted and bounded back up 
the steep slope east of the cliff. After 
they had gone a young bull moose 
appeared, suddenly caught the dread 
odors and, crouching iow and stepping 
softly, sneaked off into the gathering 
night. 

I climbed down from my couch, 
walked to the spring and, though the 
water was still oily and odorous from 
the bear, drank and hurried back to 
my place. “O sun! O night light! O 
morning star! O all ye above people!” 
I murmured. “Pity me. Help me this 
night to attain that which I seek!” It 
was a prayer that Red Eagle had 
taught me. Again I say that I must not 
be blamed for my superstition. 

That night the moon rose late. I lay 
perfectly still under my warm robe and 
thought of the grim scenes I had wit- 
nessed that day. When at last the moon 
came up I saw that some wolves were 
again at the carcass of the buffalo. 
While watching them I fell asleep. 

I awoke with a start and instantly 
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realized that I had had a wonderful dream. 
Again I was out in the deep snow of a wintry 
plain. My horse had escaped from me, a bliz- 
zard was raging, and I was painfully forcing 
my way along the distant, timbered valley of 
the Two Medicine River. I was exhausted and 
freezing. I feared that I could never reach 
shelter. I cried out for help, and a distant 
muffled voice replied, “I will help you. Come 
this way. Follow me!” 

I struggled on and, stumbling into a trail 
in the snow, followed it. I could not make out 
what kind of trail it was. I walked faster and 
faster and soon became warm and comfort- 
able. Ahead I could see now and then through 
the falling snow the dim outline of the trail 
maker; and finally I shouted, “You who are 
so good to me, who are you?” 

“When in need always call on me, and I 
will help you!” came the muffled reply. 

Then during a lull in the driving storm I 
caught for an instant the shadowy outline of 
a buffalo bull sturdily breaking a way through 
the snow. I followed on and soon began to 
descend a steep slope. Then I knew that I was 
saved. There ahead of me, snug in the shelter 
of the timber that bordered the stream, was 
the camp I sought. Then my dream ended, 
and I awoke to find myself wet with per- 
spiration. 

Marveling at the clearness of my dream, I 
pondered it and gave thanks to the gods. 
I really believed that my spirit—my shadow 
—had gone forth from my body and had 
actually had that experience on the wintry 
plain. How was I, an ignorant youth, to know 
any better? For days, during which I was 
weak from fasting, my thoughts had been 
almost constantly on the ancient tale of the 
sacred bulls; and in whatever direction I 
looked from my resting place there were buf- 
faloes scattered as far as the eye could reach. 
Seeing them constantly, witnessing the death 
of the lame bull and thinking about the 
ancient tale, I naturally dreamed of a buffalo. 

Well, I was more than satisfied with the 
result of my fast. I waited impatiently for 
daylight, and with the first white light left 
my couch and started for home. The sun was 
not far up when I approached the great camp 
and met a rider out hunting the horses. 

“Ha! It is you!” he said. “I heard that you 
were fasting at the cliff spring. You must be 
weak. Get up behind me, and I will take you 
to camp.” 

I was glad enough to comply, for I sud- 
denly realized that my steps were becoming 
uncertain. As we rode along my friend said to 
me, “Perhaps you are minded to tell me what 
kind of vision you had?” 

“No, only my medicine man, Red Eagle, 
may know that,” I answered. 

“You are right, quite right,” he agreed. 
“Few of us ever tell who our sacred helpers 
are. It is not safe; your enemy may use the 
knowledge to do you harm.” 

“What of the war party that I saw— 
Snakes,—forty-three of them heading this 
way ?” 

“Ha! So you saw them! They drank at 
your spring no doubt? Yes? Well, eighteen of 
them will never drink again. Night before last 
they rounded up a large number of our horses 
and drove them straight south into the gap in 
the mountains. They were heading for their 
West Side country by way of Elk, or Yellow- 
stone, River of course; but they got a late 
start with their plunder, and we soon discov- 
ered their trail. There in the gap we overtook 
them. They left the herd and even the horses 
they were riding and, like so many bighorns, 
ran among the rocks. We killed eighteen of 
them, my young friend, and not one of us so 
much as received a wound.” 

“I am glad of that,” I said. “Twice they 
came to my spring. The second time they 
came from up on the mountain, and I knew 
they had seen our camp. When they started 
this way I nearly left my fasting place to run 
here to warn you. Truly I did make a start 
to do so and then because of old Red Eagle’s 
rules for the sacred fast turned back.” 

“Right again!” exclaimed my friend. “The 
faster may not leave his fasting place unless 
driven from it by the enemy !” 

We rode into camp and through it to White 
Wolf’s lodge. I sprang quickly from the horse 
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With sinking heart I asked 
Antoine 








and entered, and what a warm, happy wel- 
come I got from Pitamakan! 

“Ts all well with you?” his father asked. 

“Aren’t you hungry?” the women wanted 
to know aru set about preparing soup and 
broiled boss ribs of buffalo. 

Omitting my sacred dream, I told them my 
experiences at the spring while I ate sparingly. 
Then I went to old Red Eagle’s lodge. 

Greeting me !:indly, he sent his women and 
children away and bade me relate my dream. 
He listened carefully while I talked, asking a 
question now and then, and when I had done 
he said, “My son, the gods have been good 
to you. He whom you saw in the storm was 
of course one of the ancient buffalo men. You 
could not have a more powerful sacred helper. 
He has great favor with Sun. When you are 
in doubt, in need, sick, or in danger you must 
always call upon him to help you and to 
intercede for you with Sun. Thus shall you 
be made happy; thus shall you survive the 
dangers of your life trail and reach great age. 
I am pleased with you and with what you 
have done. You can now go to war. You are 
no longer a boy, but a man; you are a de- 
fender of us, your people. There! You may 
go, my son. Go home to the rest that you need 
so much.” 

I went home and learned from the women 
that my almost-brother, ever thoughtful for 
me, was already riding to the spring for my 
bedding. I lay down and slept until long past 
noon and then went to the streamlet and had 
a good bath. I f.lt refreshed. But do not think 
that I was not grieving all through my fast 
at having disobeyed my uncle. It was the first 
time that I had done so, and what a price I 
was paying for it! Is-spai-u, instead of being 
safe in his stable in the fort, was perhaps lost 
forever. I sat silent there on my couch, staring 
at the little cooking fire, yet not seeing it. 
What chance was there of my ever regaining 
the horse! That was a vast country to the 
south of us, and many tribes of Indians peo- 
pled it. Which one of them had Is-spai-u— 
Crows, Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, Sioux? Why, 
perhaps the thieves were from some West Side 
tribe and had ridden straight south from our 
camp in ord.: to throw the blame upon our 
plains enemies; perhaps even they were from 
some far southern tribe in the always-summer 
land. It was well into April. Any day a steam- 
boat with my uncle on board might arrive at 
the fort. Then he would send for me, and I 
would have to obey his summons. 

I turned to Pitamakan. “Almost-brother, 
come with me in quest of Is-spai-u,” I cried. 

“Yes; of course I will go with you!” he 
answered, as I knew he would. 

“Not so fast, you young ones!” White Wolf 
said to us. “Our war party, which is on the 
trail of the enemy, will probably recover the 
black runner. Wait until they return —” 


I thought he would be unable to check his flight 








“T can’t wait! Not a day! I must be off 
before my uncle returns to the fort and sends 
for me. Without Is-spai-u I can never face 
him. You know what I have done. If you 
were in my place, would you feel like facing 
Far Thunder ?” 

“No, I can’t say that I should. Not that I 
should fear him —” 

“Oh, I do not fear him,” I cried. “He would 
neither strike nor scold me. It would be his 
silence and the sad look in his eyes that I 
could not bear.” 

The chief nodded. “Still you must not set 
out at this time,” he said. “Whether your 
uncle sends for you or not, you must wait 
until our war party reports. If they have 
Is-spai-u, good. If they haven’t, then you will 
probably learn that the Crows did not take 
him; thus you will be saved a great deal of 
time that you would otherwise waste in the 
country of those enemies.” 

“Father is right. We must wait to hear from 
our trailers of the enemy,” Pitamakan told 
me, and I said no more. 

Days passed, miserable days for me. I had 
no heart for the hunt or for the dancing and 
visiting and feasting and story-telling round 
the evening lodge fires. Dreading to see one of 
our voyageurs coming with a message to me 
from my uncle, I kept watch upon the plain 
to the north. Ever in vain I looked to the 
south for the return of our war party. 

On May 14—the date seems to have burned 
itself into my memory—Antoine, one of our 
voyageurs, rode into camp with a message 
from my uncle to our chiefs. He had returned 
on the first steamboat of the season; the 
goods that he had brought with him filled the 
trade room and the storerooms. 

With sinking heart I asked Antoine what 
my uncle’s message to me was. 

“Nothing,” he replied. 

“What, no word to me at all?” 

“No. But this from Tsistsaki to you. She 
says that Far Thunder grieves because you 
did what he forbade you to do; that he 
grieves too over the loss of his fast buffalo 
horse. But you are not to fear; you are to 
come in, and she will do her best to make all 
smooth between you and him.” 

That my uncle had sent me no word of any 
kind showed what he felt. He was himself so 
just, so straightforward in all things, that he 
could never overlook that one slip of mine. 
I was more than ever determined not to 
return to the fort; I would go in quest of 
Is-spai-u even if I went alone. 

The chiefs held a short council over my 
uncle’s message to them, and the camp crier 
rode through camp announcing their decision. 
The women were to have one day in which 
to dry the fresh skins that the hunters had 
brought in; then all would start early on the 
trail to the fort. 1 went early to bed to avoid 
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talking with anyone. I was too much de- 
pressed to talk. But soon a commotion at the 
upper end of the camp roused me; people 
were running in that direction, and women 
were joyfully shouting out the names of hus 
bands and of brothers. Pitamakan and | 
rushed out. Our war party had returned. 

The sudden wailing of several women ap- 
prised us that there had been a fight, and that 
more than one of our warriors had fallen. It 
was some time before we succeeded in edging 
our way through the crowd and inducing the 
war chief’s young pipe bearer, No Runner, 
to come with 13 to our lodge. His widowed 
mother trailed along close behind us, calling 
out his name repeatedly in a kind of chant, 
and giving thanks to the gods that he had 
survived the dangers of the war trail. 

White Wolf’s women had rebuilt the fire, 
and with smiles and pleasant words they wel- 
comed the young warrior and began prepar- 
ing food for him. White Wolf himself came 
in, gave No Runner a hearty greeting and 
filled a pipe for him. I could not wait for the 
ceremonial opening of the talk—the lighting 
and passing of the pipe and then the chief's 
courteous invitation to the young man to tell 
us all that he and his party had experienced. 

“No Runner, friend,” I cried, “did you see 
Is-spai-u down there in the South Country ?” 

He gravely shook his head. “We did not, 
but we learned for certain that he was not 
taken by the Crows!” 

My heart sank. I had made myself believe 
that the Crows had the horse, and that our 
party would at least see him in their herds. 
Where, I asked myself, should I find him? 

White Wolf lighted the pipe and passed it 
to No Runner, who took a few whiffs from it, 
passed it back and said: 

“Take courage, Otahtoyi! We all now be- 
lieve that Is-spai-u is not far away; we are 
quite sure that the Spotted Horses People 
have him. You remember that the heavy rain 
nearly washed out the trail of the raiders who 
took Is-spai-u. We found their trail plain 
enough up where Bear River turns from its 
eastern course and runs straight north to Big 
River. There the raiders left the valley and 
rode straight south across the plain. We soon 
found where six riders had turned off to the 
southeast—to get some meat, we thought. 
Then we saw where another and another had 
turned off in the same direction, and at last 
as we neared Elk River we had no longer a 
trail to follow. ‘Ha! They try to deceive us, 
these Crows,’ our leader said. ‘They want us 
to go east, but we will keep on southward 
straight to their camp!’ 

“Southward we went and found two great 
camps of Crows in a long, timbered bottom of 
Elk River! During three days we watched 
the herds of those camps and saw not 
Is-spai-u among them. During three nights 
we searched for him in the camps, but he was 
not there. Then we knew that the raiders we 
had trailed and lost had not been Crows. So 
on the fourth night we raided those two 
camps, taking out their fast-running horses, 
and in the upper camp some of our men were 
discovered and four of them killed. What 
could we do? Nothing. We gathered at the 
appointed meeting place with the horses and 
waited and waited for the four to appear. 
They did not come; they were dead. We 
rounded up the horses we had taken, mounted 
and started home. Day and night we have 
ridden almost for five suns. And here we are 
with many fast enemy buffalo horses and very 
tired. Yes, Otahtoyi, friend, in the camp of 
the Spotted Horses People you will find your 
black runner!” 

“But the Spotted Horses are not the only 
people southeast of us. Beyond them are the 
Sioux; and a little more to the south, the 
Pani—” I could say no more; I was stag- 
gered at the immensity of the task before me. 

“My son, take courage!” said White Woll. 
“I firmly believe that Is-spai-u is in the ca:np 
of the Spotted Horses People.” 

“Almost-brother, we will start to-morrow 
night!” Pitamakan exclaimed. 

“I must take courage! I do take courage!” 
I cried. “My heart rises. To-morrow night, 
brother, we start on our great quest.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE 
LAST 
FIGURE 


Constance Kent 


4 Y, but it’s blustery out,” exclaimed 
Susanna Bryer. She breathlessly shut 
the storm door behind her and 

unwound the peacock-blue scarf that gave 

such piquant relief to her little, pointed face. 

“This house smells spicy, Ill say. I mean,” 

she corrected herself, laughing a little, “there’s 

a fragrant aroma about your domicile, ma’am, 

that is most entrancing. There you see, I’m 

like Hosea Biglow: I ken talk long-tailed ef 

[ please.” 

“Tf you’d please oftener,” responded her 
mother with fond severity, “it might get to 
be more of a habit with you. ’Twas all right 
for you to be kind of childish when you were 
Rosemary’s assistant at the library, but now 
if you’re going to be librarian —” ‘She paused 
anxiously. 

Susanna’s face clouded. “It doesn’t look 
much that way,” she remarked gloomily. 
“Rosemary resigned a month ago, and she’s 
been off duty altogether for the last week, 
and Judge Bruce has been in once or twice, 
and Mr. Fairbanks stopped in to-day after a 
book for his wife. Goodness, just as soon as 
an author writes his third book Mrs. Fair- 
banks starts to read the first; I guess she 
thinks, if the public can stand him so long, 
he must be all right to put her time on. Any- 
way he was in—Mr. Fairbanks—and as nice 
as you please, but he didn’t say a word about 
the committee’s plans. Oh, hello, granddad!” 
She peered into the living room. “Didn’t see 
vou! Have you come over to stay?” 

Granddad Blair’s refusal to spend all of his 
time with either one or even with both of his 
children was a family joke. He had a com- 
fortable, well-kept house of his own, with 
continually blooming geraniums in the win- 
dows, and with cheerful sunny rooms that a 
spinster niece presided over. Occasionally he 
spent a few days with Alberta, Susanna’s 
mother. When he wished to get away from 
town he harnessed the horses and drove out 
to the farm and stayed a while with Tom and 
his family. 

“Get the cream of ye now,” he chuckled. 
“Always company I be. Always entitled to 
preserves and new cookies.” He laughed now 
at Susanna’s familiar greeting. “Not yet,” he 
told her tranqui!ly. “Well, Susanna, I s’pose 
you’re going to be head of your institution 
down there, now that Rosemary’s getting 
through.” 

Susanna shook her head. “I was just telling 
mother it doesn’t look that way. Rosemary’s 
been gone a week now, and none of the board 
has said anything to me. That’s what comes 
of trying to make something of yourself in the 
town where you were born and raised.” Her 
usually sunny face was unsmiling. “If I’d 
gone up to Boston as Rosemary did and taken 
a library course — It isn’t that I’m too young, 
vou know. Rosemary isn’t more than a year 
or two older than I am. But —” 

“Pretty competent, be ye?” inquired grand- 
dad gently. He was so bland about it that 
Susanna laughed. 

“O granddad, you’d make me laugh if I 
were leaving the library altogether. Yes, I am 
competent, and I ought to be too. I’ve had 
just the same thing as a library course and 
lots of practical experience. Rosemary’s been 
a brick. From the first minute when I begged 
to go in and help her just for love of the 
hooks and before they voted me any salary 
at all she began teaching me. And it wasn’t in 
any catch-as-catch-can fashion; she taught me 
all about the work just as systematically as if 
‘he’d been planning to have me take her place. 
\nd I can do it, or I could if I had a chance. 
But I'll bet,” she concluded inelegantly, “just 
because I was born in this town and went to 
‘chool here, and Judge Bruce has known me 
ever since the day he picked me down off the 
cherry tree when I got stuck there, that he 
ind Mr. Fairbanks and the rest of ’em think 
[ don’t know the Duchess from Shakespeare. 
Mother, if I have to wait till supper for one 
of those cookies I’ll —” With a luxurious sigh 
‘he bit into one of the rich brown disks. 
Mother was not to suspect, she thought 
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** Mother, come here; it’s too good to keep to myself ** 


fondly, how much the library worried her. 
Granddad sat figuring silently at the old 
walnut secretary. Presently he began to stir 
restively. 

“Drat this figuring, anyway,” he muttered. 
“T declare I’d better keep my money under a 
brick on the hearth even if it don’t earn me a 
cent than spend my last days getting all het 
up figuring interest. Sanna, you come here 
and look at this thing, will ye, and see what 
I’ve done ?” 

Susanna chuckled. Granddad was always 
funny, but he was funniest of all on the few 
occasions when he was petulant. His cheerful, 
rosy face with its crown of white hair con- 
trasted so oddly with his cross, old-man tone. 
She bent over the page of neat figures. 

“I’ve got it all reckoned out,” granddad 
told her defensively. “I done it by the rules 
too. Just as I always do. But drat the thing, 
Sanna; I ain’t got it right. Burt Fletcher owes 
me a lot more’n nine hundred and fourteen 
dollars. I know he does. Why, he ain’t made 
but two sizable payments, and that mortgage 
was for twenty-four hundred. And here I 
can’t make it but nine hundred and fourteen. 
I must’ve made some mistake.” 

Susanna interrupted him with a shout of 
laughter. “I should say you had, granddad. 
Why, see here —” 

The old man peered down at the page. 
“Sho,” he murmured deprecatingly. “Found it, 
have ye? Multiplied, I s’pose, when I’d ought 
to have subtracted, or something about like 
that.” 

Susanna went off into another gale of 
laughter. “No,” she answered as soon as she 
caught her breath, “you didn’t make such an 
intelligent mistake as that, granddad. Mother, 
come here; it’s too good to keep to myself. 
He’s added all right and multiplied all right 
and done everything all right —” 

“Well, ’tain’t the right .answer,” persisted 
granddad stubbornly. 

“Of course it isn’t. But it’s all right as far 
as you’ve gone; it’s all right, granddad, only 
you haven’t finished. You haven’t brought 
down the last figure! See this ‘one’? There! 
One thousand nine hundred and fourteen. 
Isn’t that right ?” 

“Cricky,” commented granddad explosively, 
“course it’s right! Well, well! There it was, 
all that work done on it and done right too. 
And there I was complaining about the answer 
when I hadn’t put down the last figure! 
Couldn’t expect to get the answer,” he went 


on, placidly ignoring Susanna and addressing 
himself; “no matter how right you was you 
couldn’t expect to get it until you’d put down 
the last figure.” 

Susanna stared at him. A flush crept slowly 
over her cheeks, and doubt came into her 
eyes. “Grandfather,” she said sternly. 

Granddad looked up and met her gaze inno- 
cently. “What is it, Sanna?” 

“Was that a real example? Or did you just 
make it up?” 

His eyes widened. “Real enough, I guess,” 
he chuckled. “Bet Burt Fletcher’d be glad 
enough if I was always such a ninny at figur- 
ing.” His faded blue eyes never wavered from 
his granddaughter’s. After a moment he put 
out his hand and patted her arm. “Hate to 
see an example that’s all done right get stuck 
‘cause some one don’t put down the last 
figure,” he said kindly. “Coming, Alberta! 
My, it’s nice to be company; always cookies 
and preserves, ain’t there, Sanna?” 

Suddenly Sanna’s brief anger faded. He was 
such a dear, and so kind, and such a shrewd 
teacher. She put her hand quickly through his 
arm. 

“I do mind, granddad,” she whispered a 
little brokenly. “I don’t want mother to know 
how much it means to me, but I don’t care if 
you do. I really am as competent now as 
Rosemary, and there isn’t any reason why I 
shouldn’t have her place. I can’t think now 
of any figure I can put down, but I'll think 
it over, granddad—and thank you.” 

His hand closed over hers. “You’re a good 
sport, Sanna. It’s a kind of a Blair trait. You 
think it over, and something’ll come to ye I 
guess. You’re competent —” He paused. “But 
maybe you haven’t said so.” 

It rained all the next day, drenching, flood- 
ing sheets of rain, and Susanna had the library 
virtually to herself. But it was a busy day 
nevertheless, for she was having a debate with 
herself. 

“What’s the use?” she demanded. “They 
know I’m here, and they know that I know 
perfectly well how to catalogue books, or 
I’m sure they wouldn’t let me stay and do it. 
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“Maybe it won’t be any use,” she retorted 
tc herself, “but how can you know till you 
try it? Granddad’s answer might have been 
right, or it might have been wrong; he 
couldn’t tell till he put down the last figure. 
And anyway, why don’t you want to do it? 
Too shy? 

“Of course not,” declared Susanna indig- 
nantly; “but I’ve never talked to Judge 
Bruce; and he’s such a silent, gruff-when-he- 
does-speak sort of man that I—I just hate 
to. 

“What’s that but shy,” she gibed at herself. 
“You might as well get over it one time as 
another. What if Judge Bruce does remember 
you as wearing pigtails? You’re not wearing 
pigtails now; so you might as well go and 
talk to him and show him that you’re grown 
up. 
“Very well,” agreed Susanna. “I'll do it, 
and then maybe after that you'll stop bother- 
ing me. I'll talk to them all,” she finished 
magnificently. 

She went to the telephone. “Give me 645. 
Is that Judge Bruce’s residence? May I speak 
to him, please? Judge Bruce, this is Susanna 
Bryer, Miss Rosemary Weston’s assistant at 
the library. I wonder if you can give me a 
few moments of your time—to talk over a 
matter of business,” she added desperately. 
Except to her own ears her voice was quite 
composed. “At seven? Thank you, Judge 
Bruce.” 

Doggedly and with burning cheeks she 
called the rest of the four members of the 
library committee and made similar requests, 
arranging matters so that she could see them 
all that evening. 

“And get it over,” declared Susanna, trying 
to laugh. 

At seven o’clock she was ringing the judge’s 
doorbell. The judge’s wife greeted her kindly. 
“Come right in. The judge is expecting you, 
Susanna. How is your mother ?” 

“Very well, thank you, Mrs. Bruce,” Su- 
sanna replied mechanically, but her thoughts 
ran swiftly. “That’s it,” she told herself for- 
lornly ; “it’s because they all know me. Who 
wants to ask advice about books from a girl 
they saw in her gocart ?” 

“Right in here, dear.” At the sound of Mrs. 
Bruce’s tranquil voice she straightened her- 
self. “The judge has sent for the other mem- 
bers of the committee. He thought probably 
you wanted to speak about your work at the 
library; so to save time he had them come 
over here.” 

Four of them, solid citizens who had watched 
her grow up and who regarded her as not yet 
fully grown! Why, oh, why, had she come? 
If they wanted her, they would have told her. 
They would think she was too forward. 

“Anyway,” declared Susanna sternly to 
herself, “granddad’ll be glad I put down the 
last figure, even if I don’t get the right solu- 
tion.” And she threw up her head gallantly, 
“with a real Blair gesture,” granddad would 
have said, and walked into the judge’s study. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” she said. She 
Was as composed and as formal as if it were 
her first visit to Meadville, and the judge had 
never seen her skirts an inch less than their 
present length. 

“How do you do, my—how do you do, 
Miss Bryer.” The judge rose and held out his 
hand. 

“Er, nice evening, Susanna,” boomed Mr. 
Fairbanks, clumsily extending his hand. Even 
old Mr. Willis, who was old enough to have 
sat in the presence of any woman, made 
acknowledgment of the pretty womanhood of 
Susanna Bryer. 

Then Judge Bruce found her a chair. “I 
assumed,” he remarked comfortably, “that 
you wished to talk about the library; so we 
are all here.” 

“Yes,” agreed Susanna, “I did.” She was 
amazed at her assurance—the assurance of 
desperation, she guessed. “I wished to say that 
I should like very much to be permitted to 
take Miss Rosemary Weston’s place. Not fill 
it,” she continued hastily; “it would require 
a long time, I think, before Meadville could 
find anyone to do that. But I am sure Miss 
Weston will tell you that I am competent to 
do the work. I like it very much, and I'd like 
to be allowed to try.” 

With her hands folded in her lap she sat 
very straight. A great weight had rolled off 
her mind, and she found suddenly that she 
hardly cared whether they decided in her 
favor or not. She had put down the last fig- 
ure. Perhaps she could be the new librarian’s 
assistant. 

“Miss Bryer,” said the judge, “I’m going 
to be frank with you.” Susanna’s heart sank 
a little, but she smiled. “We have talked with 
Miss Weston, and she recommended you 
‘strongly for her position; but we felt that you 
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were very young, and that the importance of 
this town in the summer season made it neces- 
sary to have some one with experience and 
poise in the library. In short, Miss Bryer, we 
were a little afraid that you would not have 
sufficient dignity. But I think,” he paused and 
glanced at the others, “and I believe that my 
fellow board members will agree with me, that 
you have erased that impression. Your busi- 
nesslike directness in making appointments 
with us and coming straight to the point are 
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greatly in your favor. And I wish to add,’ 
said the judge boyishly, “that a young lady 
who can walk into the presence of a group 
of men, one of whom I know picked her down 
from a cherry tree—only a few days ago, it 
seems—and the rest of whom have no doubt 
seen her in similarly embarrassing predica- 
ments of the tomboy age—well, a young lady 
who can come into the presence of such a 
group and soberly begin her remarks ‘Gentle- 
men’ possesses dignity enough to hold any 


position that Meadville has to offer. Is the 
young lady to be our librarian, gentlemen ?” 

And suddenly they were all congratulating 
Susanna warmly, but with a little reserve and 
deference too that was balm to her. 

Before she went upstairs to tell mother, 
before she even stopped to take off her hat, 
she telephoned granddad. 

“Sorry to get you out of bed,” she apolo- 
gized shamelessly. “But I put down the last 
figure, granddad. And the answer was right.” 


A TALE OF TWO FAMILIES 





Then he caught 
up something and 
hurried away 


house, which stood side by side, burned 

down one night the neighbors who 
rushed to rescue the furniture piled it promis- 
cuously in a vacant house across the road. 
Since it was the only vacant house anywhere 
round, the two families crowded into it and 
began to keep house there as best they could. 

There were Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester and 
their daughter Alice, Mr. and Mrs. Briscoe 
and Janet Briscoe, who was about Aliee’s 
age, and Grandfather Briscoe. The two fam- 
ilies were well acquainted, for they had lived 
beside each other for two years. Alice and 
Janet were good friends. Grandfather Briscoe, 
who had lived at his son’s house a little less 
than a year, was not so well known to the 
Sylvesters as the others. 

For some time the two families lived in 
great confusion; Sylvester goods and Briscoe 
goods were heaped together in every one of 
the rooms downstairs. But finally they man- 
aged to make satisfactory housekeeping ar- 
rangements. They piled the furniture round 
the inside walls of some of the rooms and 
put Grandfather Briscoe into the little sepa- 
rate side room, or ell, of the building. 

The main thing with both families was to 
get the insurance money; and when insurance 
matters had been adjusted the Briscoes im- 
mediately began to rebuild their house. The 
Sylvesters, however, having received a good 


Wioruse the Sylvester and the Briscoe 


offer for the lot where their house had stood, . 


concluded not to build again, but to purchase 
the house they now occupied. 

“Tt will be plenty big enough for us after 
the Briscoes move out,” said Mrs. Sylvester. 
“Big enough and to spare! And there is such 
a large yard, and the old rosebushes are 
beautiful.” 

So it was settled. From day to day the 
Briscoes looked with pride at their new house 
rising across the road. It would be a finer 
house than the one they had had before. 

Now, two families may live side by side in 
separate houses for two years and not learn 
each other’s peculiarities so well as they will 
learn them in a few weeks of living together. 
In those months together Mrs. Sylvester, who 
was a peace-loving woman, yielded many a 
time before Mrs. Briscoe’s evident selfishness 
and peremptory manner. But the thing that 
hurt both Mrs. Sylvester and her daughter 
was the sharp, contemptuous way in which 
Mrs. Briscoe ordered Grandfather Briscoe 
round and the amount of work she put upon 
him. The Briscoe washing and ironing all fell 
to him, and he toiled many hours over the 
washtub and the ironing board. Mrs. Briscoe 
and Janet did not help at all. If there were 
any errands, Mrs. Briscoe sent the old grand- 
father to do them; she really treated him 
quite as if he were a servant. 

“J declare,” said Mrs. Sylvester to her 


daughter, “it seems unneighborly to say so, 
but I shall be glad when the Briscoe house is 
done, and they move out of here! It makes 
me unhappy to hear Mrs. Briscoe talk to 
grandfather so and to see him doing her 
washing and ironing! And he never says a 
word. I didn’t have any idea she treated him 
so! i haa 

But Mrs. reg kept the peace, and as 
time went on the Briscoes to carry 
some of their goods across the road to the 
nearly completed house. 

One morning when Mrs. Briscoe was away 
and Mrs. Sylvester and the two girls were in 
the Sylvester kitchen, Grandfather Briscoe, 
who was unpacking a box in the hope of find- 
ing in it a hammer that had been missing since 
the fire, suddenly gave a glad cry. Then he 
caught up something and hurried away with 
it to the little ell where he slept. 

“What was it he found?” asked Alice in 
astonishment. 

Janet smiled scornfully. “Oh, it was just his 
flute! Mother took it away from him one day 
a long time ago,—six months maybe,—be- 
cause he wouldn’t do our washing. He hunted 
everywhere for it, but he couldn’t find it. 
After that he always did the washing. I sup- 
pose he thought mother would give him back 
the flute if he washed long enough. He used 
to play on it constantly when he first came 
to us, and we got tired of it.” 

Mrs. Sylvester and Alice said nothing. The 


broken cry that old Grandfather Briscoe had 


uttered when he recognized his beloved instru- 
ment had pierced kind Mrs. Sylvester’s heart. 
How could Mrs. Briscoe have taken so pre- 
cious a possession from a lonely old man! 

“Wouldn’t mother be mad if she knew he’d 
found the flute!” said Janet, giggling. “You'll 
hear him playing on it before long.” 

But not a sound came from the little ell. 
Neither then nor in the ensuing weeks while 
the Briscoe house was finishing did grand- 
father play a note. No one saw the flute lying 
in his room; indeed, Alice wondered whether 
he had not taken it apart and hidden the 
pieces. He continued to do the Briscoe wash- 
ing and ironing. 

The day when the new house was finished 
brought a certain relief for both families, 
pleasant and congenial as in the main their 
sojourn together had been. 

But now Grandfather Briscoe appealed to 
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Mrs. Sylvester. “Need I move?” he asked. 
“T’ve got a little pension of twelve dollars a 
‘month. Can’t I rent this ell of you?-I’d like 
to stay where I am. Do you need it?” 

Mrs. Sylvester looked with compassion at 
the old figure. “Why, grandfather,”. she said, 
“we don’t need the ell; you could have it. But 
what would the Briscoes say ?” 

“They’d be glad to get rid of me. If I go 
over there wash days, that’s all she’ll want.” 
There was no resentment in his old voice, only 
a hopelessness that brought the tears to Mrs. 
Sylvester’s eyes. 

So they arranged it. Grandfather Briscoe 
stayed in the little ell, and the Briscoe family 
went into their new house. 

On the evening after the Briscoe family had 
gone the Sylvesters first heard soft music 
issuing from the ell. “It’s grandfather’s flute,” 
said Alice. “Let’s go into the kitchen where 
we can hear better.” 

She and her mother went quietly into the 
kitchen, opened the back door and listened. 
Softly the notes floated in. “O Alice,” Mrs. 
Sylvester suddenly whispered; “I know that 
tune! They used to sing it in the little country 
church when I was a girl. It’s called I Would 
Not Live Alway.” 

Softly as the flute played Mrs. Sylvester 
remembered the words of the hymn and whis- 
pered them to Alice: 


“T would not live alway; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er 
the way.” 


Tears came into the eyes of the two lis- 
teners. “We must cheer the old man up,” said 
Mrs. Sylvester. 

They had not told anyone that Mrs. Briscoe 
had ever taken grandfather’s flute away. Mrs. 
Sylvester disliked gossip; both she and Alice 
felt that Janet’s impulsive revelation had 
better go unmentioned. 

The next Monday morning Grandfather 
Briscoe went early across the rodd to do the 
Briscoe washing. He toiled most of the day 
and went over again on Tuesday to iron. 

A week elapsed. The following Monday 
Alice and her mother heard grandfather’s flute 
in the ell. “Why, grandfather hasn’t gone over 
to the Briscoes’ to do their washing!” said 
Alice. “I wonder why ?” 

It was not long before Alice learned. She 
was hanging out some handkerchiefs when 


Then it poured forth a great flood of melody 
that swept the hearts of the listeners 
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Mrs. Briscoe, flushed and resentful, came 


‘round the corner of grandfather’s ell and 


rapped sharply at his door. Alice heard her 
angry questions. 

There was a pause. Then in a slow calm 
voice Grandfather Briscoe said, ‘No, I dunno 
as I’m coming over to do your washing any 
more. I dunno why I should. ’Tisn’t as though 
you couldn’t afford to send it to the laundry, 
or have a washerwoman the way you did 
before I came. That washing last week was 
uncommon big. And I ironed a big ironing too 
—five long tablecloths and six starched shirts 
No, I dunno as I’m coming over to wash any 
more. You’d best get a washerwoman. [ 
wouldn’t have minded so much helping to 
wash if you and Janet had washed too. But 
I had to do it all. No, I dunno’s I’m coming 
over to wash any more.” 

Listening, Alice gasped. With the unholy 
glee that comes sometimes to listeners she 
tiptoed back into the Sylvesters’ kitchen and 
met her mother. “Grandfather Briscoe's 
struck!” she whispered. “He isn’t going to do 
the washing any more! Hurrah for liberty! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Sylvester. “We mustn't 
have anything to do with neighbors’ differ- 
ences, Alice.” 

They saw Mrs. Briscoe go hurrying home. 
Grandfather Briscoe did not follow. “Hurrah 
for liberty!” whispered Alice again. 

But liberty did not seem to make Grand- 
father Briscoe happy. Every Monday morn- 
ing thereafter the old man sat behind his 
curtains looking out his front window until 
he saw the laundry wagon stop across the 
street. No doubt he felt guilty, but he ex. 
pressed his emotions only through his flute. 
Sometimes triumph over his escape from 
bondage was uppermost, and then he played 
marches; at other times his sense of guilt so 
overcame him that he played minor tunes. 

“The plucky old darling!” Alice would 
chuckle to her mother. “Just hear how his 
conscience troubles him!” 

But the Briscoes knew nothing of grand- 
father’s conscience. Though Mrs. Briscoe came 
to see Mrs. Sylvester sometimes, she never 
called on the old man now. Alice and Janet 
ran in to call on each other as usual; and 
sometimes Mr. Briscoe came over for a few 
minutes to talk. 

Under the kindness of the Sylvesters old 
Grandfather Briscoe improved wonderfully in 
spirits. They all called him grandfather and 
always had him come in for dinner on Sun- 
day; and frequently pie and cookies found 
their way from Mrs. Sylvester’s kitchen to the 
neat little ell. In spite of remonstrance the 
old man tried to repay their kindness by do- 
ing odd jobs of repairing. He mended the 
shaky kitchen steps; he dug up the flower 
beds; he climbed to the roof and shingled a 
spot near the back chimney; he cleaned the 
stovepipe; he split kindling. In vain Mrs. Syl- 
vester offered to pay him. Grandfather, in the 
joy of feeling that he could help his kind 
friends, was almost happy. 

In his younger years he had mended shoes, 
and since he mended them well he now found 
numerous people who gave him work. In that 
way he added to his little income. 

“Tt looks as if we couldn’t support grand- 
father and had turned him out,” said Janet 
scornfully to Alice. “But he is so queer! 
Rather mend shoes than do our washing!” 

Grandfather Briscoe kept on mending shoes, 
and so many things did he do for the Syl- 
vesters that they offered him the ell rent free. 
But he refused. “No,” said he. “ ’Tisn’t any 
more rent than I paid for my room at my 
son’s.” Whereat the astonished Sylvester fam- 
ily said no more. 

Grandfather. Briscoe’s life was now full of 
cheerful, happy occupation. The Sylvesters 
allowed him a large part of the back yard for 
a garden. He was delighted when he could 
keep the Sylvesters supplied with fresh vege- 
tables. Nor did he cvase kindness to the Bris- 
coes. Often he used to carry some of his 
vegetables across the road and leave them at 
the back door. His gardening, his housework 
and his cobbling filled the daylight hours; and 
at night he played his flute. 

In his younger days he had really been a 
good flute player, and now with regular prac- 
tice his old skill gradually came back. One 
night Alice, after listening to a beautiful aria 
that he had played, had an idea. She could 
play the piano; why shouldn’t she and granc'- 
father play duets together? 

The Sylvester piano had been saved from 
the fire and was in their little front parlo". 
She spoke to grandfather about it. “M:°? 
You'll play accompaniments on the piano /. 
me?” he cried, delighted. 

So every Tuesday night Alice and gran 
father went into the front room and practic. 
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ET us begin by observing how a great 
reader got through his newspaper. In 
1769 Boswell made the following entry 

respecting Dr. Johnson: “The London Chron- 
icle, which was the only newspaper he con- 
stantly took in, being brought, the office of 
reading it aloud was assigned to me. I was 
diverted by his impatience. He made me pass 
over so many parts of it that my task was 
very easy. He would not suffer one of the 
petitions to the King about the Middlesex 
election to be read.” 

There was plainly whim as well as method 
in that. The “Middlesex election” was, of 
course, that of John Wilkes; and Dr. John- 
son, hating all “dogs of Whigs” as he did, 
naturally could not bear to hear a word about 
that famous contest. He was not one who 
suffered gladly either fools or political ene- 
mies. For the rest, however, his way of getting 
at the contents of a newspaper is not unlike 
that of many readers of the press to-day. 
They read selectively, as Dr. Johnson read. 
Some columns or sections of the daily paper 
they pass over impatiently in order to find 
what they really wish to read with attention. 
That part may be the foreign news. It may 
be the financial page. Often it is the sporting 
page. It may be the review of books. It may 
even be the editorials! This last is naturally 
believed by editorial writers to be rare. It is 
true that when they make a bad blunder they 
find that plenty of people have read it, de- 
tected it and laughed over it. Otherwise they 
usually seem to themselves to be writing into 
the void. 


THE EFFECT OF “SINGLING OUT” 


The habit of singling out what you want 
to read in a newspaper has an obvious effect 
upon its make-up. The same class of news is 
always to be found in the same place. The 
busy merchant or banker must know just 
which page to turn over in order to find the 
market reports and financial dispatches. So 
of shipping news; information about the 
mails; death notices; theatrical and musical 
critiques, and so forth. The reader comes to 
look for them in a certain page or column, 
and that space becomes therefore preémpted 
for their publication. Such a rule would not 
have been fixed if all purchasers of news- 
papers were expected to read them straight 
through without skipping. Most of them, in 
fact, look merely for something that they 
want and desire to know exactly where to 
find it, passing over much of the rest of the 
paper. 

Some people, strange as it may seem, read 
their newspaper from beginning to end. Cer- 
tain persons are unhappily compelled to do it. 
I mean men in newspaper offices such as proof 
readers, news editors, managing editors and 
others. Their daily work requires that they 
“read for errors” and scrutinize everything 
that goes in. They wish to prevent publishing 
anything that is false, unfair or libelous. They 
must measure the claims of one article against 
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another, decide 
which is the more 
important, and so 
which one must be cut 
down if it is to be printed 
at all when the available 
space is crowded as it 
usually is. If those expert 
and minute readers of 
newspapers could have 
their way, there is no 
doubt that the presenta- 
tion of news would often 
be very different from 
the form in which the 
public demands it. 9 

At the other extreme 
are those who do not 
read newspapers at all. 
They must be few, but 
they exist. I once heard 
an old farm laborer say 
complacently, “I never 
read the papers. I don’t find nothing in them 
that I want to know.” A much greater man 
than he has been heard to express a similar 
sentiment. When Mr. Arthur Balfour was 
prime minister of England he said languidly in 
the House of Commons that he was “not in the 
habit of reading the daily press.” It was re- 
torted at the time that it might be better for 
him if he did read it. Special point was made 
of the fact that the government of which he 
was the kead was several days behind the 
famous correspondent in Peking—Dr. George 
Morrison—in getting knowledge of important 
events in China. 

Between those who read newspapers not at 
all or very little and those who devour every 
word in them lies the great mass who pick 
and choose. It is to the latter that the press 
has chiefly to cater. Hence all the newspaper 
devices to catch attention and to make read- 
ing easy. Headlines leap to the casual eye. 
Then follows the summary of the news, that 
which is called the “lead” or the “intro.” It is 
designed to give aid and comfort to people 
who do not care to go through all the details 
of a three-column dispatch. So the substance 
is given to them in twenty sentences at the 
top of the first column. Many readers un- 
doubtedly like their news in that form of 
pemmican. Others seldom get beyond the 
headlines. Most headlines are honest, or mean 


to be so, but some are sensational and mis-: 


leading. Occasionally a headline is deliberately 
intended to deceive the purchaser into buying 
the paper for what is not there. The remedy 
lies in the reader’s hands. He need not buy 
twice the newspaper that has tricked him 
once. In Abraham Hayward’s Correspondence 
there is a letter dated November 15, 1870, in 
which the writer showed the natural thing to 
do in such cases: 

“A cabman before my windows who buys 
the Echo regularly, and had often been ‘done’ 
by the newsboys, exclaimed, ‘If you go on 
selling me battles that haven’t been fought, 
I'm blest if I don’t kick!’ ” 


By Rollo Ogden 





Local news is nat- 
urally read first and 
most eagerly. Every- 
one wishes to know what 
is going on in his own city 
or town. And the means 
of checking up the accu- 
racy of what is printed 
about happenings in the 
vicinity are of course 
readier to hand than they 
are in the case of events 
reported from a distance. 
In regard to the latter 
the reader of the newspa- 
per should make certain 
distinctions. The greater 
number of the dispatches 
that are published are 
furnished by news-gath- 
ering associations like the 
Associated Press. The in- 
dividual newspaper takes 
them as they come without implying any 
first-hand guaranty of its own. News of that 
sort is collected in the most painstaking way 
by a large body of correspondents. They are 
under stringent instructions to be careful, to 
verify the information given them and to 
avoid all partisan color. Needless to say, they 
sometimes make mistakes. But in general 
what they report may be taken as the nearest 
approach to the facts that can be made by 
impartial and intelligent inquiry under the 
necessary conditions of haste in preparing 
matter for the daily press. 

Obviously in a different class are the dis- 
patches that special correspondents send. They 
have more freedom. They are allowed to ex- 
press their own opinion as well as to send the 
facts on which it is based. They are often 
avowed champions of one party or the other 
and write with a certain amount of political 
bias. The discreet reader will make due allow- 
ance for that. He will not permit himself to be 
deceived by a political writer any more easily 
than he would by a political speaker. 


HOF 


FALSE FOREIGN NEWS 


It is in connection with foreign news that 
the most- frequent complaints have been made 
about the untrustworthiness of the press. Why 
don’t the press correspondents in Athens and 
Rome and Paris tell us the exact truth? Why 
is not the American public informed precisely 
about what is going on in Russia? Such ques- 
tions are easy to ask. They are hard to an- 
swer so as to satisfy those not familiar with 
the ways of printing newspapers. Yet there is 
a perfectly good and reasonable answer. We 
know how hard it is to ascertain the full and 
exact truth about occurrences in our own 
community. That difficulty is surely not les- 
sened in the case of newspaper men stationed 
in foreign countries and compelled to con- 
dense their accounts in cablegrams. They have 
to do abroad just what they would do at 
home; that is, listen to witnesses who may be 


able to give them only a part of the truth, 
compare and piece out conflicting and frag- 
mentary testimony and then express their own 
best judgment. Often they: frankly say that 
they are forwarding merely rumors and even 
local gossip. 

Here is where the reader’s discrimination 
must be exercised. Much foreign news, as it 
has to be presented, is really a test of his own 
intelligence. He must be able to see the differ- 
ence between an official statement and an irre- 
sponsible report. Both are freely printed. The 
reader must judge for himself to which the 
more credence should be given. And when 
he reads a dispatch saying that a Copenhagen 
newspaper has a telegram alleging that Lenine 
and Trotzky have had a bitter quarrel, or an- 
other dispatch from Geneva or Munich or 
Milan saying that Lenine’s death is reported, 
he should take it for just what it is. It is cur- 
rent gossip, local conversation. About affairs 
near at hand we accept such things as inter- 
esting but not necessarily true. We like to hear 
of them. They are a sort of news passing from 
mouth to mouth. We listen, but we remain in 
doubt; we perhaps investigate the matter; 
then finally we sit down and make up our 
minds regarding the probabilities. 
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Just so it is, or ought to be, in connec- 
tion with telegrams from across the sea. 
Newspaper readers are not asked to accept 
thém all as the literal truth, but only as part 
of the material for forming a sound opinion. 
And the demand of some people that nothing 
be printed until it has been thoroughly looked 
into and every detail of it run down is really 
a demand that there be no such thing as a 
flow of daily news from the important cities 
of Europe. Mr. John Spargo has wittily said 
that those who ask for nothing but predi- 
gested news, warranted correct in every par- 
ticular, do not want a newspaper; they want 
a last year’s almanac. 

Say what we will of newspapers and their 
shortcomings, they furnish the greater part of 
the reading of the greater part of the Ameri- 
can people. The responsibility that this places 
on newspaper publishers I need not emphasize 
here. Those who buy and read newspapers 
have also their responsibility. It is pleasant to 
think that many of them live up to it. I 
once knew a railway conductor who impressed 
everyone by his intelligence and refinement. 
Some one asked him once where he had been 
educated. He mentioned a certain newspaper 
and said: “That is the only university I ever 
attended.” Take a paper like the Kansas City 
Star. It long made a practice of printing much 
more than the news. It gave up space to selec- 
tions from magazine articles, book reviews 
and authoritative accounts of scientific prog- 
ress. Such matter going into the farmhouses 
of Kansas and Missouri has in many instances 
been the cause of intellectual awakening in 
young men and women. They certainly found 
their newspaper reading worth while. 





duets. She bought a book of them; and he 
had some flute music in his trunk. 

Alice was a good accompanist. Sometimes 
Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester, sitting in one of the 
other rooms, would stop reading in order to 
listen, and Mrs. Sylvester would say softly at 
the end of some piece, “Oh, wasn’t that sweet ! 
Wasn’t that beautiful! Grandfather says that 
years ago, when his wife was living, she used 
to play his accompaniments. Poor old gentle- 
man!” 

At such times gentle Mrs. Sylvester could 
hardly help thinking with secret indignation 
of the woman who had taken away grand- 
father’s flute. But she never spoke to Mr. 
Sylvester about it. 

One Tuesday night when Alice had been 
especially delighted with something grand- 
father had played she came and sat down 
beside her parents. Grandfather Briscoe had 
gone back to his ell. 

“IT know what I’m going to do!” said Alice. 

“Tm going to get grandfather into our church 
orchestra! Did you hear how he played to- 
night ? Wasn’t it lovely ?” 

Mrs. Sylvester nodded. She knew that any 
tecommendation from Alice would go far with 
the young teacher who had just started a 
little orchestra in the church that all the 
neighbors, including the Briscoes, attended. 

e proceeded immediately to carry out 
her plan; and it was not long before the leader 
of the orchestra called one night to hear 


Grandfather Briscoe play. Having heard him, 
he enthusiastically invited him to join the 
orchestra. 

“Why, you read music right off!” he said. 
“You play beautifully, sir.” 

Old Grandfather Briscoe could hardly sleep 
that night. He a member of the orchestra! 

Henceforward the Friday evening rehearsals 
of the orchestra were the joy of his heart. The 
orchestra was now beginning to practice for 
the big social that the church would soon hold. 

“You’ve come to us just in time,” said the 
young orchestra leader. “You know how to 
play better than any of us! I think we’ll hold 
you for a surprise at the social. We will keep 
your joining us a secret till then, and you can 
play a solo at the social.” 

That was Alice’s plan, and the young leader 
had readily agreed to it. Alice was to play the 
accompaniment. 

“I’m going to make the Briscoes proud of 
grandfather!” she told her mother one eve- 
ning. 

Grandfather Briscoe had never been so 
much excited as he was when he tried to pick 
out a piece to play at the social. Alice and he 
practiced duet after duet before they could 
decide on one. “You’d better have more than 
one ready,” Alice advised him. 

Happy, exciting days! Grandfather Bris- 
coe’s solo was to big surprise of the 


social. The Briscoe family did not even know 
that he had joined the orchestra. “I guess 


they’ll be surprised and proud of you!” said 
Alice to grandfather one day. 

To her astonishment Grandfather Briscoe’s 
lips trembled, and the old hand that held the 
flute shook pitifully. “Maybe so,” he said a 
little wistfully. “Maybe so.” 

Feeling the loneliness of the old man’s 
heart, Alice was deeply touched. “They shall 
be proud of him!” she declared roundly. 

The weeks went on with many rehearsals; 
the time of the social drew near. Grandfather 
and Alice knew their parts perfectly. The old 
man’s Sunday clothes had been carefully 
brushed. 

When the evening of the entertainment 
came all of the neighbors were at the church. 
Alice had been nervous for fear the Briscoes 
should not come; but there they were, Mr. 


and Mrs. Briscoe and Janet. “Tf, they’re not 


proud of grandfather to-night they never will 
be!” thought Alice. 

The orchestra played; the audience ap- 
plauded ; other parts of the programme passed. 
Then the leader announced: “Flute solo by 
Mr. Briscoe, senior.’ 

Alice, who was sitting near the “Briscoes, 
saw Grandfather Briscoe’s son suddenly lift 
eet ee een ot Oe ane 
Grandfather Briscoe came to her side. The 
and then a hush 
Briscoe played that 
night! Soft, low, sweet at first, the tones of 
the flute rose higher-‘and higher, and as people 








held their breath the flute sang on and on, 
enthralling them with its sweetness. Then it 
poured forth a great flood of melody that 
swept the hearts of the listeners. Then it grew 
softer and higher like a lark’s song far in 
the sky; and Alice’s accompaniment became 
fainter and fainter, until people sat with 
parted lips to hear the last sweet note. 

When they became aware that grandfather 
had finished, how they applauded! How they 
insisted on an encore! Again the flute sang 
high and sweet under the old fingers, and then 
again the listeners would have an encore! 
After Alice and grandfather had played a 
third time some enthusiast seized a bouquet 
of white carnations froma side table and 
passed it up to the old gentleman. How they 
applauded then ! 

During the social time that followed many 
people crowded round Grandfather Briscoe 
and told him that his playing had been beau- 
tiful. Smiling wistfully, he sat there with his 
carnations in his hand. What friendly folks 
they were! He was glad he could please them. 
But he missed something, and Alice knew 
what it was. 

At last his son came through the crowd and 
put his hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

“Why, father, you’ve surprised us all!” he 
said. “I remember you used to play first-rate 
when I was a boy, but I didn’t know you 
could play like that!” 

’ Grandfather Briscoe looked up at his son. 
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“Well, Robert, I’ve been doing some prac- 
ticing lately,” he said slowly. 

He was doubtful whether his son had ever 
known that his wife had taken the flute from 
him. Robert was not a man to know all that 
went on in his own household, and grand- 
father had never complained to him. 

But neither Mrs. Briscoe nor Janet came to 
congratulate the old man. As a matter of fact, 
the evening was not altogether pleasant for 
Mrs. Briscoe. As she listened to the congratu- 
latory remarks her acquaintances made to her 
about grandfather’s playing she had an un- 
comfortable doubt. How many of the people 
who were smiling at her were secretly making 
fun of her because they knew that she had 
kept grandfather’s flute away from him for 
six months? Had Alice and her mother told 
everyone? Did all the people know it? Was 
that why so many of them smiled at her and 
smiled and smiled and praised grandfather’s 
playing so much? Mrs. Briscoe’s cheeks grew 
hotter and hotter. Were they all making fun 
of her? She dared not go to grandfather and 
congratulate him. What might he not say 
right before everyone? As soon as she could 
get away she went home. 

But her misgivings went home with her. 
Angry, she lay awake until late. Had the Syl- 
vesters meant to humiliate her? Did everyone 
know? 

After a night of conjecture Mrs. Briscoe 
determined to learn the truth; so the next day 
she crossed the road. Alice opened the door in 
answer to her knock. 

“Oh, come in,” she said. 

“No,” said Mrs. Briscoe, red and angry. 
“No! I just came over to ask how many of 
those people last night you had told about my 
taking away grandfather’s flute? I know you 
knew about it, for Janet said you did. I sup- 
pose you’ve told everyone. And so folks were 
all making fun of me behind their fine talk! 
I noticed how they smiled.” Mrs. Briscoe’s 
tone grew more and more angry. Her eyes 
flashed. 

“Why, I don’t think anyone knows it except 
mother and me,” said Alice. “And we shouldn’t 
have known if we hadn’t been right there 
when grandfather found his flute in the box; 
Janet was so surprised she just told us every- 
thing right out. Why, you -needn’t feel that 
way, Mrs. Briscoe! Mother and I don’t gos- 
sip! We’ve never even spoken to grandfather 
about it. He doesn’t know that we know it! 
And he wouldn’t tell folks! He never wanted 
tc make trouble!” 

Mrs. Briscoe’s keen eyes searched™ Alice’s 
face. Gradually her anger faded. “Do you 
mean to tell me,” she said, “that all those 
people last night meant what they said to me 
when they were all smiling and praising grand- 
father’s playing? They didn’t say it just to 
plague me because I’d taken his flute? You 
mean they didn’t know about that?” 

“They didn’t know about it at all,” replied 
Alice. 

A wave of color flooded Mrs. Briscoe’s face. 
Her lips began to tremble, and Alice was 
afraid she would cry. “You—you’ve been real 
kind,” said Mrs. Briscoe unsteadily. “It isn’t 
many that wouldn’t have told. I—I hadn’t 
any right to touch his flute! I guess I’ll tell 
him so.” 

Turning hastily, she hurried round the cor- 
ner of the house to the ell, where Grandfather 
Briscoe was mending shoes. What words of 
repentance and reconciliation passed between 
the two no other mortals heard; but Mrs. 
Briscoe carried home a much lighter heart. 

But Alice had a further plan. “I’m going to 
make Janet come over and play grandfather’s 
accompaniments,” she told her mother. 

So the next Tuesday night, when Grand- 
father Briscoe came into the Sylvesters’ little 
front parlor for regular practice Janet was 
there too. Alice played his accompaniments a 
while. Then she said, “Now Janet’s going to 
play.” 

Janet sat down on the piano stool, and to 
her accompaniment Grandfather Briscoe went 
bravely through one air. He began another, 
but his fingers were trembling; no one noticed 
how his hand shook as he held the flute. Long 
ago his dear wife had played his accompani- 
ments; and now their own granddaughter sat 
there playing them, with her pretty hands 
moving over the keys, and her brown head 
bent forward as the dear head of long ago 
had bent to look at the notes. Grandfather 
Briscoe’s heart swelled as he played. The flute 
hesitated—stopped. He lowered his hands and 
leaned forward. “Seems as though I can’t see 
the notes real plain,” apologized the old man 
falteringly. 

He took out his handkerchief as if to rub 
his spectacles; but his old eyes would over- 
flow, and the tears ran down his cheeks. His 
granddaughter looked up. Suddenly she sprang 
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from the piano, ran to his side and flung her 
‘young arms round his neck. 

“Grandfather,” she said, “dear grandfather, 
we—we're all so proud of you! And we’re all 
so sorry, grandfather !” 

Alice slipped out of the room and left them 
together. After a while she heard Grandfather 
Briscoe say: “Now don’t let’s any of us feel 
bad about anything any more! I guess I can 


see those notes all right now, dear. Let’s play 
it again. Next time I play in public my own 
granddaughter is going to play my accom- 
paniment !” 

And once more, sweet, tender and tremu- 
lous, the notes of the flute rose above Janet’s 
accompaniment. In the next room Alice lis- 
tened and smiled happily. She had at last 
made the Briscoes proud of grandfather. 


AT THE BOTTOM | 
OF THE DESERT WELL 
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és ON’T lift the bucket,” Don Sizemore 
called from the depths of the well to 
Adolph. “I’m going to climb the rope.” 

“No!” Adolph yelled back in alarm. “You 
mustn’t try that; it’s dangerous.” He stopped 
turning the windlass and braced himself to 
hold the handle. “Stand still in the bucket, 
and I'll pull you to the top.” 

“I can’t stand still,” Don again called out 
with a cheerful laugh at Adolph’s caution. 
“T’ve climbed halfway up the rope already. 
Just hold the windlass two minutes longer.” 

A little later Don appeared at the top of 
the well. After resting for a moment on the 
rope, he grasped the edge of the hoisting plat- 
form and swung himself to the ground. 

“That’s risky,” declared Adolph. He wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead and gave 
Don a look of mingled admiration and re- 
proof. 

“Climbing rope always was easy for me,” 
Don declared. “Especially when it’s a large 
rope held stiff by some weight at the bottom, 
like this big gravel bucket. Why, sailors climb 
-ropes all the time.” 

“But we’re not sailors,” Adolph reminded 
him. “Besides, I promised father we wouldn’t 
take any risks while we’re here alone on the 
homestead.” ‘ 

Don did not heed the remark. “I’ve just 
thought of a way,” he declared, “to dig this 
well twice as fast as we’ve been digging it.” 

“Twice as fast! How?” Adolph demanded, 
now all interest. 

“T'll show you after dinner,” Don promised. 

Both boys were anxious to dig the well as 
fast as possible. They were-working hard to 
get it done before Adolph’s uncle returned. He 
had driven to the railway to get supplies for 
his new homestead and to meet his wife and 
children, who were new to the frontier. A 
frontier home is dreary enough at best, but it 
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is still more dreary, as both boys well knew, if 
every drop of water you use has to be hauled 
for miles. 

But Don and Adolph, who lived on neigh- 
boring homesteads, were accustomed to doing 
a man’s work. Moreover, they were beginning 
to take pride in their well digging. They had 
already dug a well for Adolph’s father. In that 
they had struck water at a depth of twenty- 
seven feet. The well that they were now 
working on, which was for Adolph’s uncle, 
and which at his request they were making 
extra wide, was already down nearly forty 
feet, and they had found no sign of water yet. 

“Now,” said Adolph after they had eaten 
their hasty dinner, “tell me how you’re going 
to dig nearly twice as fast.” j 

“T’ll tell you after you get to the bottom,” 
Don promised. 

Adolph climbed into the large wooden hoist- 
ing tub, and Don, taking his place at the 
powerful homemade windlass, lowered him 
cautiously into the well. Adolph, who was a 
steady, tireless worker, liked to dig better 
than to hoist gravel. 

Don paid out nearly all the rope before 
it slackened and Adolph signaled from the 
bottom. The windlass was equipped with a 
fastening ratchet, but Don placed no depend- 
ence on it. He let out the remaining few 
turns of the rope, made sure that the end was 
securely attached to the wooden hoisting 

drum and then began to slide down. 
“Hey, hey! What are you doing?” 
Adolph cried. 
Don did not reply, but slid on to the 
semi-darkness of the bottom. Adolph 
seized him fiercely. “You 
muttonhead!” he stam- 
mered. “How shall we ever 
get out ? We'll starve!” 

“I promised I’d show 
you how we can dig almost 
twice as fast,” Don cheer- 
fully replied, taking up the 
pick, which Adolph had 
dropped. “We'll both work 


Down about him came 
tumbling a swishing 
mass of rope! 
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hard and loosen enough of this cement gravel 
for two or three buckets. Then I’ll climb up 
and hoist them, and then slide down and help 
you again. The old way one of us was waiting 
for the other nearly all the time. 

“But,” Adolph at last found voice to reply, 
“isn’t climbing that rope awfully hard? Sup- 
pose you should lose your grip.” 

“Climbing rope is easy for me,” Don an- 
swered. 

“Yes, but suppose the rope should break. 
It’s getting pretty well worn.” 

“Not so much chance of the rope’s break 
ing with me as with the loaded gravel bucket, 
is there?” Don retorted. 

Though Adolph was not satisfied, he saic 
nothing more. Now that both of them were 
digging, even though in the cramped spac: 
they could not work quite freely, they soon 
loosened enough gravel to make several buck 
etfuls. 

“Now, if you'll hold the rope,” Don said, 
“Tl skin back to the top. Hold it stiff, th. 
stiffer the better.” 

Once at the top he hoisted the gravel and 
was soon back in the well. 

That plan of work he followed al} the 
afternoon. His muscles were sore the next 
morning, but he did not tell Adolph, for the, 
were getting on rapidly, and he did not want 
to alarm Adolph’s caution. 

With each new foot of depth they hoped tuo 
strike water, but it failed to appear. By noon 
they had used every foot of rope on the 
homestead to piece out the old one. One oi 
them would have to walk the six miles to 
Adolph’s father’s ranch and get more. 

“You’d better go,” said Don, “because | 
can slide down and loosen quite a lot more of 
that hard cement gravel.” 

Adolph reluctantly agreed. “You’ve got to 
be careful,” he warned his friend. “Hadn’t you 
better take that little tin pail full of drinking 
water down with you?” 

“Take water down into a well! That’s a 
funny thing to do,” Don said laughingly. He 
liked to joke Adolph; Adolph was so serious 
about little things. 

Adolph started on his errand, and Don 
began lowering the gravel bucket. When the 
bucket was halfway down he stopped it and 
hoisted it again to the top. “After all,” he said 
to himself, “I might just as well send down 
that pailful of drinking water.” 

Again he lowered the gravel bucket and slic 
down the rope. Loosening the cement gravel, 
he filled the big bucket. Then he climbed up 
and hoisted a first load, and later a second. 

“Look at that!” Don suddenly burst out. 
“I believe I’m coming to a regular hardpan. 
Won’t it be fun—a great joke on Adolph—if | 
do strike water while he’s gone.” 

It certainly was hardpan; harder than any- 
thing they had yet struck. Don hurried his 
work. If he could only get through the hard- 
pan! You nearly always have to cut through 
hardpan, he had learned, before you strik«: 
water in a desert country. When you havc 
tapped a vein of water the slope of the coun- 
try round will determine the height to whicl: 
the water will rise. Under exceptional geolog- 
ical conditions the well may even prove to be 
an artesian gusher. 

Don continued to work excitedly, for the 
hardpan was already oozing water, and Adolph 
might return at any time. He soon had picked 
loose so much material that he decided 'to fill 
the gravel bucket and get it out of the way. 
When he had done so the bucket swung more 
than a foot off the bottom, though the weight 
of it stretched the rope to its extreme length. 
Don, in his anxiety to get all the loosened 
material out of the way, piled the bucket 
higher and higher with the heavy, water- 
soaked earth. 

“Now,” he told himself, “I'll hoist the 
load.” 

He had started to swing himself on the 
heaped-up bucket so as to climb to the top 
when with a chug the bucket suddenl) 
dropped to the bottom, and down about him 
came tumbling a swishing mass of rope! 

It was a moment before he fully realized 
what had happened. In his eagerness he had 
forgotten that for the first time the heavily 
loaded gravel bucket had been swinging clear 
of the bottom. When he had added his own 
weight to the weight of the load of gravel the 
worn rope had not been strong enough tu 
withstand the strain. 

“But it’s almost night; Adolph will soon be 
back,” Don said to himself. 

The bucket had not turned over; so a lars 
part of the bottom of the well was cle:r 
enough for him to continue loosening thi 
hardpan. For a long while he worked steadily, 
but as he worked he grew tired and hungry. 
He kept watching the top of the well and 
listening. It was not pleasant to be alone :! 
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the bottom of the well; but he did not worry, 
for he knew that Adolph would return. He 
felt more cheerful, however, when he was 
working hard; so he continued to dig up the 
earth round the tub. To clear a space to work 
in he piled all of the loosened slabs of hard- 
pan into a sort of wall against the sides of the 
well. 

“Whew !” he exclaimed as his pick, sinking 
deep into the hardpan, loosened a large piece 
from the bottom. Then he jumped away, for 
from under the loosened piece came an aston- 
ishing gush of water. 

Don waved his arms and impulsively 
shouted his joy toward the top of the well; he 
and Adolph had at last realized the hope of 
their days and days of digging. Though only 
a hollow echo answered his shouts, Don 
shouted again, but not now with exultation; 
for the first time he was concerned about his 
own safety. In his foolish haste to get the dig- 
ging done before Adolph came back he had 
made his second grave blunder. First he had 
trapped himself; now he was flooding his 
trap. 

As the water continued to rise, Don, anx- 
iously watching the top of the well for some 
sign of Adolph, kept climbing higher and 
higher. It was growing dark; or at least he 
thought so; for there at the bottom of the 
well it was hard to be sure, since even in 
broad daylight the stars were visible in the 
small circle of sky. 

He climbed on the heaped-up gravel bucket. 
But the water kept gurgling round the bucket 
and lapping the sides, ever a little higher. It 
began to creep round his feet and to crawl 
toward his knees, and it was cold—astonish- 
ingly cold. 

Don pulled himself together. He must think, 
he must plan. He could wait no longer for 
Adolph’s return; he must depend on himself 
to make his escape. How was he to keep above 
the water? He was a good swimmer, but he 
knew that he could not swim long in that icy 
water, even if he were not seized with cramps. 
If they had not dug the well so wide, he might 
support himself by bracing his arms and legs 
against the sides and even climb to the top. 
But the well was much too wide for that. 
Moreover, they had dug through several 
strata of loose sand that had flowed out and 
left the well in those places even wider than it 
was elsewhere. 

As Don fumbled in the cold muddy water 
with some idea of recovering the shovel and 
using it to dig steps his hand brushed against 
a small object on the surface of the water. He 
drew back, for the object was cold and slip- 
pery. It bobbed out of his reach. What could 
it be? Cautiously he tried to search for it in 
the darkness—for it had now grown dark in 
good earnest. For some time he felt round on 
the surface. Once again he touched it. Then he 
caught it. 

“Water, water, everywhere, and then more 
water,” he said with a grim laugh; for the 
strange floating object was nothing more than 
the forgotten little tin water pail, partly filled 
and covered with a close-fitting top. 

“What a fool I am! What a fool I am!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, flinging the pail from him 
in disgust. “If I’d only thought of it in time I 
believe the bucket would— But -maybe— 
maybe it isn’t too late yet!” 

He began to kick and tear at the mass of 
gravel in which the bucket was embedded and 
which was piled high at the side of the well 
where he was standing, now nearly up to his 
knees in water. By the time he had cleared a 
way to the bottom of the bucket he was 
working in nearly three feet of water. 

Dropping down at the side, he ducked his 
head under the surface. By exerting his full 
strength, he was able to tip the gravel bucket. 
But it was heavier and more firmly embedded 
than he had thought. He was forced to duck 
down again and to throw out more rock. 
Then with another pull on the lower side he 
was able to turn the bucket completely over. 

He stood for a moment on the top of the 
rocks that he had piled against the side of the 
well and that now was the highest point to 
which he could climb above the bottom. In 
water now almost up to his armpits he rested 
and breathed deeply. 

Off he jumped. Time after time he dived 
down, staying under the water as long as 
he could and meanwhile clawing at the rocks 
that still embedded the gravel bucket. Diving 
once more, he braced himself and heaved with 
all his might. That time he was able to loosen 
the big bucket. Dragging it after him, he 
climbed again to the top of the wall of rocks. 

The task was easy until he brought the top 
of the big bucket just to the surface; for 
heavy objects are not hard to move under 
water. But how was he to get the massive 
iron-rimmed tub emptied of water, so that it 





except for the iron bands round it it was 
made entirely of wood. 

Bracing his feet, Don tried to lift the heavy 
bucket clear of the surface. But his footing 
was precarious; the best he could do was to 
tip it slightly and empty out just enough 
water so that it would float at the surface; 
though the slightest tip or extra weight would 
have sent it again to the bottom. 

“Muttonhead!” Don exclaimed as he stood 
thinking. “If I’d only worn my felt hat! But 
I didn’t. Ah, I’ve got it,” he cried out joyfully 
and began feeling round on the surface of the 
water as far as he could reach. 

But there was not the slightest trace of any 
floating object. Treading water, he cautiously 
continued the search, fearful lest he touch the 
gravel bucket. If that should sink, he might 
never again be able to get it to the top, 
for the water would soon be so high that he 
could no longer stand on the wall of rocks to 
work. 

“Tt surely couldn’t have taken wings and 
flown away,” Don thought. His teeth were 
chattering from the cold, his muscles were 
tired and cramped. “No; but maybe —” 

He drew a long breath and dived down, 
down to the lowest part of-the well. The top 
of the tin pail must have come off when he 
threw it from him, and the pail itself must 
have sunk. 

Time after time he was forced to come to 
the surface for air. He must have covered 
the pail with gravel when he overturned the 
bucket. He began clawing and digging on 
the bottom. Deeper and deeper he dug. He 
knew that his hands were scratched and 
bleeding; but there was no time to think 
of that. At last under his feet he heard the 
sound of crunching tin. Before he could reach 
the pail, however, he was forced to rise for 
air, and when he dived again he could not 
again find it. 

He began to jump up and down systemati- 
cally across the narrow space. Once again he 
heard the crunching of tin. Diving, he clawed 
and clawed the bottom for it. He stayed under 
until he could hold his breath no longer. Then 
suddenly his hand touched the edge of the 
pail; he held it and, half strangled, fought his 
way to the surface. 

He rested for a moment and trod water, 
careful not to joggle the big wooden bucket. 
Then, as he still trod the water, he began 
slowly to bail it out. He dared not add to the 
floating bucket a single ounce of his own 
weight. He continued to bail. Suddenly his 
muscles cramped. He flung the tin pail into 
the floating bucket and grasped the side of it. 

He held his breath for fear lest he should 
cause it to dip and take water. But it did not 
dip, and in a few moments he was able to 
begin bailing again. At last he believed that 
the bucket would hold his weight, if he could 
only get into it. 

He remembered a ledge of lava through 
which they had cut their way in digging; be- 
cause of the hardness of the rock they had 
left several jutting points, which he might 
now use for a handhold. Could he wait until 
the water had risen high enough for him to 
reach them? In the darkness how should he 
know when he was near them? Would cramps 
cripple him before they were within his reach ? 

He thought of the hoisting rope, which he 
had not cut from the bail of the gravel bucket, 
for he wanted to save it. He gathered up a 
loop and, supporting himself partly by the 
floating gravel bucket, began systematically 
to fling it upward against the sides of the well. 
Again and again he flung it, though his arms 
ached and his head grew sore from the blows 
of the falling rope. 

“Whoopee!” he exclaimed, for the loop 
caught for a moment. Presently it caught 
again; but it slipped off when he pulled it 
gently. At last it caught and did not fall when 
he tugged on it. He thought he could risk his 
weight on the rope; if it slipped he would 
merely fall back into the water. Clinging close 
to the wall, he drew himself up. The project- 
ing point of lava was not so high as he had 
thought. He found it with his hands and, sup- 
porting himself upon it, stepped into the float- 
ing bucket. It was an anxious moment, for 
the tub contained more water than he had 
thought ; but it sustained his weight. 

He bailed the tub as dry as he could. Then 
he began whistling and singing all of the 
merry tunes he could remember. 

“Hello! Where are you?” Don heard some- 
body calling in a frightened voice. 

“T’m all right—safe,” he called back, 
though his voice had a queer ring. 

Adolph dropped the end of the new rope, 
which he had had difficulty in finding; and in 
a few minutes more the gravel bucket was 
safe at the surface of the ground. 
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Protect Your Home 


With Sanitary Walls 


N homes or hotels; in schools, churches, hospitals and 
I public buildings, modern methods of decorating call for 

Alabastine, the sanitary wall coating. No one knows to 
what extent walls are responsible for sickness. Certainly unsan- 
itary walls are dangerous and when beautiful effects—the har- 
monious color matching of rugs and draperies—may be obtained 
by using an absolutely sanitary wall coating such as Alabastine, 
there can be no excuse for continuing to have walls which are 
lurking places of disease germs. Especially in sleeping rooms 
and living rooms where the family congregate, and above all 
in children’s rooms, Alabastined walls while most appropriate 
and artistic are positively safe from a health standard. 





Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes ready to apply. Just mix with water and 
put on with a suitable brush over any interior surface—plas- 
tered walls, wallboard, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall- 
paper where it is fast, has no raised figures and contains no 
aniline dyes. If the color you desire is not one of our standard 
shades, any variation may be obtained by intermixing. It is so 
simple that even the inexperienced use Alabastine with satis- 
factory results where decorators are not available. 


Send for Our Color Chart 
and Special Stencil Offer 


We will supply cut stencils—one stencil for each room re- 
quiring not less than two packages, if you will send the large 
words ALABASTINE cut from the face of the package over 
the cross and circle, accompanied by 15c in stamps or silver 
for each stencil desired, covering postage and packing. Write 
for free booklet, “‘Nature’s Beautiful Tints.” 


Popular and attractive suggestions for wall tinting are shown 
in a practical Alabastine color chart which will be sent to you 
free upon request. Our Service Department will be glad to 
advise you upon any special decorating problem. Do not hesi- 
tate to write in detail. 


The Alabastine Company 


483 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your Local Dealer Is 
Entitled to. Your Trade 


MIX IN ONE THE ONLY TOOL 
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COMMON BARBERRY 
Berries in bunches; oes Berries single or in pairs; 
usually in threes; leaf has spines 3 leaf 

spiny-toothed edge has smooth edge 


JAPANESE BARBERRY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE LEAST WE SHOULD DO with our 
smallest opportunity is to make the most of it. 


For Woodiand Trail and Mountain Height 
Let Feet and Heart and Pack be light. 


THE REAL NAME OF LENINE is said to 
be Vladimir Ilich U-li-anoff. If his surname 
is accented on the second syllable, it was a 
mistake to change it. 


BUT, SPEAKING OF NAMES, what could 
be happier or more appropriate than that of 
Alfred Scattergood, the head of the relief 
organization of the Society of Friends that 
has provided one hundred and fifty million 
meals for poor children in Germany and other 
parts of Europe? 5 


THE EXPEDITION of Mr. Donald B. Mac- 
Millan, now well up in the Arctic regions, has 
one advantage that no previous expedition to 
those regions possessed: a wireless outfit, with 
which it expects to keep in some degree in 
touch with civilization. The time signals sent 
out from the Naval Observatory at Arlington 
will be received on shipboard daily, and it 
will probably be some comfort merely to pass 
the time of day. 


THE FLANDERS POPPY, which became so 
well known through Colonel McCrae’s poem, 
In Flanders Fields, has been declared to be an 
undesirable immigrant to America. Beautiful 
the flower undoubtedly is, and for many 
Americans so full of sacred associations that 
we should be glad to see it growing every- 
where here. But investigation has shown it to 
be an objectionable weed, difficult or impossi- 
ble to control, since it sows itself persistently, 
and is therefore likely, if introduced here, to 
become as objectionable as the daisy, the 
hawkweed or the thistle. 


THE MOORING MAST for dirigible bal- 
loons removes the chief expense of operating 
them. Instead of the two or three hundred 
men heretofore needed to handle,an airship 
either in starting or in completing a flight only 
ten are required with the aid of the mast, 
which is a web-steel structure perhaps a hun- 
dred feet high. As the airship approaches the 
mast it pays out a steel cable, which when it 


touches the ground is connected with another. 


cable that runs through the mooring appa- 
ratus at the top of the mast and to a winch 
operated by motor. When the connection has 
been made the airship is slowly drawn to the 
mast, where the steel nose of the craft is fitted 
into the mooring apparatus and locked. A 
swivel arrangement allows the airship to roll 
and swing with the wind. 


COLUMBUS REPORTED that he found 
natives of Haiti playing with balls that 
bounced, which is the first reference to rubber 
or caoutchouc. Priestly, the English chemist, 
erased lead-pencil marks with the substance 
and called it rubber. Mackintosh, a canny 
Scot, in 1823 dissolved some rubber in naphtha 
and spread the solution on a slab to dry. He 
then fastened a rubberized sheet between two 
pieces of fabric and so introduced the rain- 
coat to the world. But most important, 
Goodyear let some of a rubber-and-sulphur 
mixture fall on the lid of a hot stove and 
noted with amazement that it hardened with- 
out melting. He had discovered that it was 
possible to vulcanize rubber, a process that 
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makes it no longer sensitive to the changes of 


the seasons and increases its strength and 
elasticity. 
sg 


LORD BRYCE ON MODERN 
DEMOCRACIES 


HEN James Bryce has anything to 

say about democracy he is worth lis- 

tening to. His latest book, Modern 
Democracies, is written with all the vigor 
and freshness of his early works. 

It is a suitable time for such a book, and 
the aged English liberal is of all men the man 
to write it. Democracy is triumphant as never 
before. It has cast down kings from their seats 
and is worshiped not only by the great na- 
tions of the world but by peoples that have 
no fit preparation for it and little comprehen- 
sion of it. And yet we are more pessimistic 
about democracy than at any other time since 
our country was settled. We begin to see its 
inadequacies and its perils. There are prophets 
who are sure that modern democracy is going 
to break down, as ancient democracy did, into 
a welter of socialism and imperialism. 

Lord Bryce recognizes and faces all the 
weakness of democracy. He admits that the 
question whether men will rise steadily toward 
the higher standard of conduct and civic vir- 


- tue that the former prophets of democracy 


deemed possible is less hopefully answered 
to-day than at any other time since Waterloo. 
He understands the danger of the doctrine of 
the “class war” and the peril of the “general 
strike.” They hit directly at democracy by 
destroying the sense that a people is a moral 
and spiritual whole. He knows what it would 
mean if the educated part of the people be- 
came indifferent to politics in the pursuit of 
the enjoyments of art and luxury, and if the 
less educated came to value democracy, not 
as the embodiment of liberty, but only as the 
means of getting material benefits for them- 
selves. In our sloth and our tendency to value 
comfort and pleasure more than independence 
and personal dignity lies the danger of the 
decay and death of democracy. 

In spite of those clearly discerned evils Lord 
Bryce refuses to despair. Popular government 
cannot save a nation. It must flourish or 
decline as the people. make or do not make 
moral and intellectual progress. Lord Bryce 
is convinced that the race has not laid aside 
its hopes and its ideals, and that democracy 
will survive because mankind, faced with the 
alternatives of monarchy or class rule, will 
not let it die. 

It is interesting to us Americans to see what 
Lord Bryce has to say about democracy in 
our own country, of which he has long been 
a close and sympathetic student. He tells us 
frankly that we have not justified the high 
hope’ of the earlier generations of democrats. 
We have not reached in our political affairs 
the purity, the efficiency, the public spirit that 
we might have reached. The tone of our pub- 
lic life and the character of our governmental 
officials. are not so high as they should be. 
Justice is often slow and uncertain. We have 
too much party spirit and not enough sense of 
individual responsibility. 

But he also finds cheering things to say. 
Our .politics are cleaner than they were. We 
have on the whole been true to the principle 
of liberty in its social as well as in its political 
sense. We have shown a love of peace and a 
respect for the rights of other nations. “No 
state possessed of gigantic power has shown 
in recent years so little disposition to abuse it.” 

May we continue to deserve those good 
opinions and at the same time strengthen the 
life of democracy among us by amending our 
shortcomings! We are so used to popular gov- 
ernment that we cannot imagine ourselves 
without the benefits that it confers. But we 
can keep it only by showing ourselves worthy 
of it and ready to do our part in keeping it 
clean and vital. " 


PELLAGRA AGAIN 


HE Public Health Service has announced 

that that curious and deadly disease, 

pellagra, is widespread in the cotton 
states of the South and has appealed to the 
government and to the Red Cross for help in 
fighting it. By so doing the Public Health 
Service has already aroused something of a 
controversy in the South and will very likely 
stir up more discussion of the subject within 
the medical profession. 

The surgeon-general, Dr. Cumming, who is 
at the head of the Public Health Service, 
thinks that pellagra is a disease of under- 
nourishment. The patient does not necessarily 
have too little food, but has too little variety. 
The theory is that the collapse of the cotton 


market has left thousands of the small tenart 
planters of the South without money and in 
debt for rent or seed. Those people, who 
rarely bother to make gardens of their own, 
are driven to live on salt pork, corn meal and 
molasses—good foods all, but lacking some of 
the elements that are necessary to health. 
That inadequate diet, says the Public Health 
Service, causes pellagra. There are one hun- 
dred thousand cases in the Cotton Belt 
already, of which at least ten per cent must 
be fatal; and if something is not done to re- 
lieve the situation, there will be several times 
as many cases next year. 

A great many public officials and citizens 
of the South deny that there is any unusual 
amount of pellagra and say that the state- 
ments of the Public Health Service are un- 
just and misleading. We do not know which 
is right, but we do know that pellagra is a 
most serious disease, about which people gen- 
erally have inadequate information, and that, 
if an epidemic of it is under way anywhere 
in the country, every means should be taken 
to stamp it out. 

It is a fact, however, that physicians are 
still arguing about the real cause of pellagra. 
Not every one accepts the theory that it is a 
disease of malnutrition. A special commission 
that investigated the disease in 1913 concluded 
that it is an infectious disease, to the spread 
of which undernourishment and bad sanita- 
tion may well contribute, but which they can- 
not cause. If pellagra increases next year as 
the Public Health Service fears, we shall hear 
much discussion of the real cause and nature 
of the disease; but meanwhile it will be wise 
for the health authorities to take every pre- 
caution against its spread that experience has 
shown to be effective. The Red Cross organi- 
zation is ready to take the lead in the work, 
and the support of the government can be 
counted on if it is needed. 
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THE ENDLESS RESOURCE 


HERE is a beautiful saying attributed 
to Vergil: man wearies of everything ex- 
cept to understand. 

In youth mere understanding does not seem 
to go very far. We long to do, to lead the life 
of action, to leave some mark on the world. 
These magnificent powers have been given 
us. Surely we should accomplish something 
worthy of them. It does not much matter 
what. We may pile up a fortune and use it for 
the world’s good. We may invent vast utility, 
we may create vast beauty. Somehow or 
other we will not die without so behaving 
toward our fellow men that they will remem- 
ber us with honor long after we have de- 
parted. 

Or at least there are other pleasures more 
intense and satisfying than merely the slow 
effort to understand. There is travel, move- 
ment: in this age it is so easy to roam over 
the wide world, to see and hear and touch all 
sorts of beautiful, entrancing things. There 
are the social pleasures, to know multitudes 
of human beings and make ourselves known 
to them and praised and loved. There are rare 
and costly enjoyments, which one toils for 
and strains for, and at last obtains and finds 
that their value lay chiefly in their price. 

For as youth fades much of the illusion of 
these more stimulating desires fades with it. 
Action? But the muscles are flaccid, and the 
nerves are weary, and the end attained seems 
so petty in comparison with the struggle to 
attain it. We have done our very best, and 
people somehow do not seem to care. Pleas- 
ures of the senses? But the senses are jaded, 
and the temporary stimulation of them only 
leaves them a prey to more profound ennui. 

It is then that we gradually come to feel 
the truth of Vergil’s saying. For we can still 
sit quiet and taste the endless pleasure of 
thinking and learning and knowing the secrets 
of the world. To study the vast, incalculable 
mystery of nature, to probe the still vaster 
and still more incalculable recesses of the 
human heart, affords inexhaustible interest 
and delight. Only there is a habit about this, 
as about everything. Do not let the mad va- 
garies and hungry excesses of youth obscure 
the faculty of understanding, if you would 
wisely store up and fully relish its immense 
resource in age. 
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A VILLAIN BROUGHT TO BOOK 


T sometimes happens that a man who has 
always had the respect and perhaps the 
cordial liking of his neighbors is suddenly 

discovered to be a villain. To outward ap- 
pearances he has led a blameless and honor- 
able life, gone modestly about his business, 
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left others to go about theirs and manifested 
withal a peaceable and kindly disposition. 
When, therefore, it becomes known that he 
has been slyly setting fire to haystacks, plun- 
dering fields and stealing food for miles round, 
the whole community is shocked. 

Something of just that kind has happened 
to our hitherto respected citizen, the common 
barberry. Heretofore we have not merely re- 
garded him as unobjectionable; we have liked 
him. The little clusters of golden bells that he 
puts on in the spring are beautiful, and the 
bunches of bright red fruit that he displays 
in the fall are among the glories of our 
autumn hillsides. Of his tough, bony trunk 
little boys for generations have made “bow 
’n’ arrers,” and from his yellow-fibred limbs 
very bad boys of an older growth have cut 
sections that they palmed off on their confid- 
ing little sisters as wood licorice. Altogether, 
we thought, a useful and rather likable fellow. 

But now we know better. Detectives, it 
seems, have been watching him. They have 
discovered that those bright berries that we 
thought so pretty are both his flag- and his 
torch. He is a Red, not only committed to 
direct action, but practicing it, to the destruc- 
tion of millions of bushels of grain and thou- 
sands of tons of hay every year; and, having 
been apprehended in the very act, he has been 
publicly condemned and sentenced to death. 

The means by which the barberry works 
destruction is by acting as host during the 
spring to the spores of the black rust, a dis- 
ease that ruins millions of bushels of grain 
every year. There are three different stages of 
the rust. The black spore, or winter stage, 
lives upon grain stubble and wild grasses. 
Early in the spring the spores, or seeds, ripen 
and drift away before the wind. If they fall 
upon the stalks or stubble of other grain, they 
are harmless; the leaves of the barberry are 
necessary to give them a new lease of life. 
That new life, known as the cluster-cup stage, 
appears in the form of dark spots on the bar- 
berry leaves. Under the microscope the spots 
are discovered to be little cups, or depressions, 
filled with spores of another kind, which, 
when they in turn sift out, carry the disease 
back again to new fields of grain. There they 
produce the third and last stage, known as 
the red spore, or summer rust, which spoils 
the grain. 

The evidence is in, the chain of proof is 
connected and unbreakable; therefore the just 
sentence of destruction. Other countries and 
many states of the Union have already car- 
ried or begun to carry it out. Denmark has 
stopped the epidemic. Ontario has had a law 
against the barberry for several years, and 
Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota now require that it be eradicated. 

Note that word eradicated and look it up 
in the dictionary, not to learn its meaning 
but to remind yourself how it came into the 
language; then apply that knowledge to the 
barberry. It means to dig up by the roots and 
to take up the roots too, so that there can be 
no offshoot, no descendant. That is what you 
must do to the red-handed robber of the 
grainfields. 
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DYESTUFFS AND THE TARIFF 


HE importance of the dyestuff industry 

is shown by these facts: the dyestuffs 

now used are synthetic—that is, built-up 
—products from coal tar; they are indispen- 
sable to the textile, the paper-making and a 
hundred other smaller but not much less impor- 
tant industries; not less than five thousand 
different products are obtained from coal tar, 
including besides a great variety of dyes fer- 
tilizer, many of the drugs most commonly 
administered in modern medicine, the explo- 
sives used in war and articles required in 
leather, photographic and rubber industries. 

Of course not all those substances are pro- 
duced in any one establishment, but the 
preliminary processes for creating them are 
substantially the same. The manufacture begins 
with the recovery of tar from the by-product 
coking ovens. The old-fashioned beehive ovens 
wasted the tar. It is only recently that the 
improved coking ovens have been introduced 
into this country on a large scale, but now 
nearly one tenth of our six hundred million 
tons of coal can be handled by the coking 
ovens already installed. The present output 
of American coal, economically treated, would 
give seven billion gallons of tar—enough to 
supply the whole world with all the deriva- 
tives of tar that it could use. 

Although we thus have the largest stock 
of the raw material, we are woefully behind 
in utilizing it. Germany has for many years 
had almost a monopoly of the markets of 
the world for all the drugs, dyes and other 
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articles synthesized from tar. By “dumping” 
and by relentless stamping out of competition, 
here and elsewhere, by underselling until 
rivals were forced to quit the business, it has 
been able to stand supreme and alone. During 
the war dyes from Germany were not to be 
had, and Americans made praiseworthy prog- 
ress in the arts of manufacture. Meanwhile 
Germany, frantically producing munitions in 
its immense establishments, accumulated huge 
supplies of dyes as by-products and now has 
them on hand to sell and once more to crush 
competition. 

Such was the situation that confronted the 
tariff makers. Should they leave things as they 
were, or should they try to make the coun- 
try independent of Germany’s commercial 
supremacy? The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee proposed a high tariff, sufficiently pro- 
tective, on most of the coal-tar products. The 
others were not to be imported at all, except 
that in special cases, for cause and need 
shown, licenses might be issued. In the long 
discussion of the dye clauses of the tariff bill 
the free-trade theory, that we should encour- 
age importation as a policy that would supply 
dyes and other articles most cheaply, had no 
place. The importance of freeing the country 
from German domination over the supply of 
articles indispensable to the country’s interest 
both in peace and in war was conceded by 
everyone. 

The objection chiefly urged was to the 
method proposed. The textile manufacturers 
felt that the embargo would impose an intol- 
erable burden upon them. They did not object 
to protective duties so long as they had high 
tariff rates on their own products. But they 
maintained that under the prohibition of im- 
ports they could not color their goods prop- 
erly to compete with foreign concerns. Many 
members of Congress were firmly opposed te 
the policy of embargo upon any merchandise. 
The strongest and perhaps the prevailing 
argument was that the plan would establish 
and support a monopoly in this country. Only 
a few great companies are in a position to 
produce the dyestuffs that were to be ex- 
cluded. It was feared that, if the measure were 
adopted, they would be able to stifle competi- 
tion and to fix prices at their pleasure. 

Supporters of the measure made much of 
the necessity of emancipating the country 
from German control, whatever sacrifices must 
be made to attain that end. They resented the 
use of the word “embargo,” and, disputing 
the statements and statistics that had been 
used to support those arguments, they denied 
that a monopoly could be set up here at home. 
In committee of the whole the “embargo” 
was sustained. But when the yeas and nays 
were called when the bill was about to be 
passed the clause containing the prohibi- 
tion was struck out by the rather narrow vote 
of 209 to 193. Only seven members of the 
House were unrecorded either by vote or pair. 
The tariff rates imposed by the bill on coal- 
tar products, all highly protective, were not 
attacked in debate and stand in the bill as it 
was sent to the Senate. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


LREADY shaken in its dominion of the 
sea by the submarine, the battleship is 
now threatened from the air. The recent ex- 
periments outside the Virginia Capes settled 
the much-discussed question whether an air 
bomb could actually sink a capital ship. The 
old German dreadnought Ost-Friesland went 
down after two bombs had been exploded in 
the water at her side. The question whether or 
not the battleship is thereby made obsolete as 
a naval weapon is still hotly discussed. Most 
naval men are sure it is not, though they 
admit that it is a far less powerful weapon 
than it was before men began to fly and to 
dip beneath the sea in order to discharge 
explosives against it. It is agreed that some 
changes in construction must be made in order 
to meet the new peril, and one expert advises 
that work on all the battleships recently 
begun be halted until it is decided what those 
changes shall be. The bombs that sunk the 
Ost-Friesland weighed a ton each. Lighter 
bombs caused serious damage to the ship but 
Were apparently unable to sink her. 
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APAN is the unknown quantity in the 

problem that the approaching international 
conference at Washington must solve. The 
apanese dare not stay away from the confer- 
ence; indeed, there is no reason to suppose 
that they wish to stay away. But, though 
they are willing to discuss the limitation of 
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armaments, they are cautious about commit- 
ting themselves beforehand to accept the deci- 
sion of the conference on Pacific questions. 
The conditions that existed during the war 
permitted Japan materially to strengthen its 
position on the continent of Asia and in the 
Pacific, and the Treaty of Versailles went far 
toward confirming that position. The Japa- 
nese government protests therefore against 
submitting “accomplished facts” to the con- 
ference. It wants it admitted in the first 
place that Shantung is in Japanese possession, 
and that Japan need discuss its withdrawal 
from that province with no nation except 
China. It insists also on the validity of its man- 
date over the north Pacific islands that Ger- 
many lost—particularly over Yap, though it 
desires to negotiate amicably with the United 
States about the status of our cable interests on 
that island. Japan is evidently afraid that the 
white nations might be found ready to unite 
in order to. weaken its position in China and 
in the Pacific. Just how that suspicion will 
affect its conduct at the conference remains 
to be seen. e 


HE Ku-Klux Klan, familiar name to those 

who are acquainted with the history of 
reconstruction in the South, has been revived 
in several of the states of that part of the 
country and from reports in the newspapers 
seems to be unusually active in Texas. The 
original organization devoted itself chiefly to 
discouraging the attempts of the negro to 


. make good his claim to social and political 


equality. The revived Klan seems ambitious 
to act as a general vigilance committee. It has 
visited white men as well as negroes,—perhaps 
more white men than negroes,—and it has 
administered its favorite punishment of tar 
and feathers to scores of men whose conduct 
for one reason or another has offended the 
moral sense of the community. The authorities 
have so far shown little disposition to chal- 
lenge the Klan, but the feeling grows, and has 
been expressed in the Texas Legislature, that 
the state cannot permit such unlicensed ex- 
periments in penology to continue without 
confessing its own dereliction. 
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CURIOUS scandal has ended in the 

suicide of the Bavarian minister of 
transportation, Herr von Frauendorfer. The 
man was an ardent coin collector and an 
authority on the subject. It was discovered 
that he had been carrying on a thriving busi- 
ness in counterfeit Roman and Greek coins. 
He even used his official position to have the 
spurious dies made at the Munich Institute of 
Technology. Frauendorfer’s political enemies 
—he was a Social Democrat—got hold of the 
story, and his suicide followed. 
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HE interesting warfare between the Brit- 

ish government and Lord Northcliffe, the 
owner of the London Times, continues. The 
latest skirmish arose over the publication in 
the English papers of an interview that Lord 
Northcliffe, who is now in the United States, 
was said to have given. In it the King was 
represented as having told Premier Lloyd 
George sharply that he must settle the Irish 
question at once without any further loss of 
life. The story made such a sensation that the 
King, through the premier, assured Parlia- 
ment that he had never said any such thing. 
It subsequently appeared that the interview 
had been with Mr. Wickham Steed, editor of 
the Times, instead of with Lord Northcliffe, 
and Mr. Steed accused the reporter of indis- 
cretion though not of falsification. The British 
Embassy in Washington opened a galling 
cross fire on Lord Northcliffe by canceling an 
invitation to a dinner party that Ambassador 
Geddes had planned to give in his honor. 


oS 


ARRYING out the President’s ideas on 

the settlement of accounts between the 
railways and the government, Mr. Winslow 
of the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has introduced a bill authorizing the 
Railroad Administration to turn over to the 
War Finance Corporation the securities that 
the railways had deposited in payment for 
new equipment. The corporation may sell the 
securities or purchase them itself at prices not 
below those originally allowed by the Rail- 
road Administration. It is expected that the 
plan will produce about half a billion dollars 
with which the government can settle the 
legitimate claims that the roads have against 
it—a result that would greatly help the gen- 
eral business situation, since it would enable 
the roads to pay certain debts that they owe 
and that are now among the so-called “frozen 
credits” in the banks. 
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A Mender with a 
Thousand Uses 


Observe these few pictures to note the many possibilities of 
Tirro, the new and handy mender. Your own imagination will 
think of dozens of others. Hardly a day passes but that Tirro 
would save you money, time and inconvenience. 


Water- 
proofed 








The Ideal Mending Tape 


TIFro ™- 


For Sale at All Druggists 







Tirro is a water-proofed fabric 
tape, on a convenient spool. It 
sticks to anything and stays 
stuck. China, metal, wood, 
glass, rubber, anything can be 
mended with Tirro. 


Tirro stops leaks. It patches 
tears. It strengthens split han- 
dles. It holds things together. 
It insulates. 


Cut it any size. Or wrap it once or 
many fold. It adapts itself to almost 


every sort of emergency and 
is instantly ready, without wet- 
ting or heating. It cannot spill. 
It keeps fresh. 


Tirro comes intwo sizes. Prices 
in the United States: 3% inch 
wide, 30c; 1% inches 
wide, 50c. It can be 
bought at all druggists, 
and once you try it, 


you'll keep it handy at home, office 
and shop. 


Tirro in Time Saves Many a Dime 


Merely write us and we'll send a sample 
strip of Tirro free, together with our Book 
of a Thousand Uses. Then you'll realize 
what a friendly little helper Tirro is and how 
it saves money for you. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 




















BAUER & BLACK 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me strip of Tirro—also book. 
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WHAT SAVED THE WISH- 
ING SHOES 
By Margery Worthington 


HEY were pretty shoes, and the elfin 

cobbler had mended all four pairs very 

neatly. The fairy tucked them into her 
bag carefully, for they were wishing shoes 
and therefore very valuable; marvelous things 
happened when people put them on. She 
smiled at the thought how pleased her four 
little fairykins would be to-get them back. 

The Fairytown and Elfinville stage was 
about to start on its return trip. The fairy 
climbed into the vacant seat and settled her- 
self comfortably. There were four other pas- 
sengers: a younger fairy, a good-natured old 
dwarf, a jolly elf and a frowzy-looking bird. 
She noticed that all were in good spirits except 
the cross-looking bird, who wore a big black 
fur collar and grumbled every time the coach 
went over a stone. 

Now the first law of fairyland reads, “You 
must not grumble,” and uncomfortable things 
-begin to happen the minute anyone breaks 
that law. The other passengers begged their 
cross companion to stop, but he kept right on. 
Sure enough, in a few moments the stage 
began to slow down; it bumped and rattled 
and at length came to a dead stop. Then, 
worst of all, it fell to pieces. The wheels of 
water-lily leaves rolled away ; the grasshopper 
engine gave a jump and disappeared alto- 
gether; the driver vanished with the rest. The 
coach had been made from an empty bird’s 
nest, and all at once the passengers found 
themselves dreadfully tangled up with sticks 
and string. No one was hurt, but they were 
all a long way from home, and the outlook 
was discouraging. The bad-tempered passenger 
hopped up into the nearest tree and went to 
sleep; it was plainly his intention to fly home 
by himself as soon as he had rested, which 
showed that he was selfish as well as cross- 


grained and crabbed. The others pickedethem- © 


selves up and found a smooth brown stone 
where they could sit and talk things over. 

“How very fortunate that I thought to 
bring this basket of luncheon,” said the elf. 

The fairy sighed. “There are four pairs of 
wishing shoes in this bag,” she said, “but they 
are for my four children. Of course they 
would help us out, but, as everyone knows, 
it spoils wishing shoes if anyone for whom 
they are not intended wears them.” 

At that the bird in the tree gave a croak. 
“Wear ’em anyway,” he said. 

The younger fairy stiffened. “We'll do 
nothing of the sort,” she said sharply. 

“Of course we will not,” chimed in the elf. 

So that settled the matter. 

The old dwarf sat silent for a long time. At 
last he spoke. “If there is any truth in a tale I 
onte heard,” he mused, “then somewhere near 
this spot there is a huge turtle who crawled 
into a cool place and fell asleep and never has 
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THE DRIVER 
Verse and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


** Where are you going?’’ said I to Ted. 

** I’m going a-driving, sir,’’ he said. 

** A-driving!’’ said I. ‘‘Why, you’re too 
small 

To manage a horse or a pony at all. 

—— sohing or else you are telling a 
tale!’’ 


Said Ted, “‘But I’m going to drive a nail! ’’ 











remembered to wake up. If we can find him, 
we might coax him to carry us home.” 

The rest of the company needed no further 
hint. They slipped down .from the smooth 
stone and scampered round the woods, peer- 
ing into every crack and cranny that they 
could find. They succeeded only in waking 
several very sleepy field mice who had never 
so much as heard of the turtle. But still the 
company kept on hunting. 

The fairy with the wishing shoes stayed 
behind to take care of the luncheon, As she 
sat wondering what she should say to her 
children if any of the wishing shoes should be 
spoiled a tear rolled down her cheek and 
splashed on the stone beside her. 

Now, tears are a great disgrace in fairyland, 
and so she hurriedly pulled out her kerchief 
to mop the tear up. As she rubbed she began 
to smile; the harder she rubbed the more 
cheerful grew her smile. By the time the 
others came back, hot and tired, the top of 
the stone was quite shiny, and the fairy was 
laughing. 

“Why are you so joyful?” they asked. For 
their own part they felt very doleful. 

But the gay fairy only smiled all the more. 





wishing shoes now,” gasped the fairy.-“But if 
every one of you will hold mousy still I will 
try to persuade the turtle to stop.” ~ 

Then the fairy leaned over and said some- 
thing very softly in turtle language, and sure 
enough the turtle stopped at once. 

They all scrambled down in a great hurry 
and said kind and polite things to the turtle; 
they even rubbed off the shreds of moss that 
hung from his sides. The fairy told him all 
that had been happening in the forest while 
he was taking his long nap. She also told him 
about her children’s wishing shoes. 

Being good-natured at heart, he let them 
climb on his back again and then he started 
off once more, this time in the right direction. 
He had slept so long, however, that whole 
forests of baby pine trees had grown up, and 
he was not sure of the way; the old dwarf 
had to move up and sit where he could give 
him directions. But it was a wonderful ride, 
and the chipmunks came running to see the 
strange sight. The sulky passenger in the tree 
waked as the turtle went past. He did not of 
course deserve a place, but his former com- 
panions moved up and made room for him. 
He seemed really softened by their kindness. 


ORAWN BY MARGARET ELY WEBB 


It was a wonderful ride 


While her companions were resting she danced 
merrily about; she found some bluets -and 
made herself a collar; then she picked a 
water-lily leaf from a near-by pond and gave 
it to the other’fairy to use as a sunshade. She 
seemed much pleased over something. The 
others privately thought that it was about 
time for her to take the wishing shoes out of 
her bag and put them to some use. Just as the 
dwarf had made up his mind to say so she sug- 
gested airily that they all climb up on the 
stone and dance the skipidink dance. 

Her companions were annoyed with her, 
but since they could think of nothing else to 
do with themselves they adopted her sugges- 
tion. One by one they climbed back upon the 
stone, and there they danced as gayly as they 
could in so small a space. Soon they all forgot 
that they were cross and began to sing, and 
then a strange thing happened. The stone, 
which was really no stone at all, gave a lurch 
that came near throwing the astonished com- 
pany to the ground. The fairy had set them 
to dancing on the back of the sleeping turtle! 
He had been asleep so long that the moss had 
grown over him, and he looked like nothing 
but a great rock. The fairy had made the dise 
covery while she was rubbing away the tear. 

The old turtle was astonished and some- 
what offended at being awakened and began.at 
once to run away. At least he went hurrying 
off as fast as he could. To be sure, it was not 
very fast, but the ground was rough and the 
fairy people had all they could do to keep 
from falling off. Presently they set up a wail 
of despair, for they realized all at once that 
the turtle was going entirely in the wrong 
direction. The more noise the fairy folk made 
the faster he thumped and bumped along. 

“There is no use in trying to put on the 


That night, after the fairykins had put on 
their shoes and wished one wish apiece, their 
mother put them to bed in four big pink 
tulips and told them all about her adventures 
and how funny the old turtle had looked. The 
little fairies bobbed up and down in the nod- 
ding tulips and clapped their hands. 

“Tell us,” they begged, “what it was that 
you said to the turtle to make him stop.” 

“Guess,” said the fairy. 

They all guessed, but each one guessed a 
different thing, and all of them were wrong. 

“Now go to sleep,” said the fairy. “In the 
morning you may guess some more.” 

But the children would not be quiet. “Oh, 
tell us now,” they cried. 

“No,” laughed the fairy. “Go to sleep!” 

The smallest got up on his knees in the 
middle of his tulip. “Please,” he begged. 

His mother kissed him. “There, you have 
guessed it,” she whispered. “It was—please.” 


¢ 9 
MY GARDEN 


By Eveline Nutter 


I HAVE A LITTLE GARDEN. 
I PLANTED LOTS OF SEEDS 
AND WATERED THEM AND WATCHED 
THEM 
AND PULLED UP THE WEEDS. 
AND NOW I HAVE A PANSY 
AND A PUMPKIN AND A BEAN 
AND THREE TALL HOLLYHOCKS 
WITH LEAVES BIG AND GREEN 
AND, BEST OF ALL, A DAISY 
I FOUND OUT ON THE HILL. 
I DUG IT UP AND BROUGHT IT HOME, 
AND IT IS SMILING STILL! 





ORAWN BY CORNELIA CHANNING ALORIDGE 
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THE JAPANESE MAPLE 


By Ethel Marjorie Knapp 


Our little maple is so very small 
That some folks think it’s not a tree 


at all; 

And yesterday the neighbors laughed 
at me 

For calling it a tree. 


But they'll stop laughing now, because 
to- 


A robin came and did not fly away, 
Bat settled happily and called to me, 
**I knew it was a tree!’’ 
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THE MAKE- BELIEVE 
KITTEN 


By Nellie Ballou 


ORA was barefoot at last, and her feet 
felt as if they had been going to school 
all the year and were just turned out 

for vacation. The first thing those feet did 
was to run down to the lane and pad up and 
down in the wheel tracks there. Dora thought 
it great fun to make long rows of tracks in 
the clean deep sand. 

But in a little while her feet began to feel 
hot and prickly. She sat down on the green 
bank to give them a rest, but she went on 
making tracks in the sand, this time with her 
fingers instead of with her feet. She discovered 
that by putting her fingers close together 
against the end of her thumb, as if she were 
squeezing the seed out of a ripe cherry, she 
could make funny little tracks exactly like 
those of a kitten. 

Dora had always longed for a kitten of her 
own, and so it gave her a good deal of pleas- 
ure to pretend that the tracks belonged to a 
real kitten. 

She leaned over and pressed her fingers 
carefully into the sand. “Here goes my kit- 
ten,” she said. “Now he’s walking slip, slip, 
slip; and now he hears me call, and away he 
goes, running pad, pad, pad.” Then she made 
some deep tracks set far apart. “And here goes 
my kitten running clipper, clipper, clipper 
when he sees a saucer of cream.” 

Dora named the invisible kitten Puffkins, 
and every day she pretended to play with it. 
After a while the kitten tracks left the lane 
and went everywhere, up and down the road, 
through the soft earth in the garden and even 
up to the front door. The make-believe cat 
seemed so real that the little girl could hardly 
believe that it didn’t really belong to her. 

One morning Dora made a line of little 
tracks all round the kitchen door; then she 
called, “Kitty, kitty !” and set out a saucer of 
milk by the doorstep. After that she went out 
to play in the fields. 

To her great astonishment she found when 
she came back that the saucer was empty. The 
tracks were still there, and beside them were 
tracks on the doorstep, dusty tracks that Dora 
had not made. She stood looking in astonish- 
ment from the empty saucer to the dusty © 
tracks. 

Her face grew red and hot. Some one, she 
decided, had seen her playing with the imagi- 
nary kitten and had made the new tracks and 
emptied the saucer just to make fun of her. 
Tears came into her eyes. It had been such a 
happy game, not like having a real kitten of 
course, but still she had enjoyed it. And now 
the pleasure was all spoiled. 

Dora stood still for a moment or two and 
then turned and ran across the yard to the big 
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lilac bush that was always her refuge when 
things went wrong. She crept under the shel- 
tering green boughs and sat there in a forlorn 
little heap. 

It was so warm and fragrant under the 
lilacs that before long she fell asleep, and 
while she slept she had a dream. In the dream 
Puffkins was a real kitten, gray and fluffy ; he 
came across the yard, mewing gently, and 
looked at her through the lilac blossoms. 

“Mew, mew!” he said. Then he lifted a 
velvet foot and thrust it through the leaves. 
“Mew, mew!” he cried again. 

Dora yawned and stretched. “Oh, such a 
lovely dream!” she sighed without opening 
her eyes. “If only it had been true!” 

And suddenly it was true! A beseeching 

voice, the very voice of Puffkins, said again, 
“Me-e-ew!” Dora’s eyes flew open, and right 
there before her was a fluffy gray head push- 
ing through the leaves right under a big 
purple blossom. The fluffy head was followed 
by two paws and then by a little thin, gray 
body. 
“Oh, here you are!” cried Dora. “Here you 
actually are, you blessed Puffkins!” She 
scrambled to her knees and caught the kitten 
in a loving grasp. “Only you are not puffy 
enough,” she went on, “you are thin; your 
little ribs stick out.” 

Dora knew what is the best thing for ribs 
that stick out, and so in exactly three minutes 
Puffkins was drinking his fill of good warm 
milk beside the kitchen step. When he had 
finished he curled up in Dora’s lap and began 
to pur. As he purred he told her how he had 
been a stray kitten for a long, long time and 
had heard her calling and had come into her 
yard, and how the first saucerful of milk had 
been, oh, so little, and how much he hoped he 
was going to be allowed to stay. 

Dora did not understand the whole story, 
but she understood that last part of it. “Of 
course you are going to stay, you gray Puff- 
kins,” she said, “forever and ever. And now 
come straight along out into the sandy road 
and make some real true kitten tracks for 


me!” 
e¢9¢ 
WAVELETS 


By Helen G. Snow 


A little girl with eyes as blue 
As any eyes could be 

And hair as bright as summer sun 
Went wading in the sea. 


She laughed a silvery little laugh 
To see the small waves play, 

To watch them run and tag her feet 
Then quickly run away. 


One overturned her new tin pail 
And tried its best. to tell 

That it was sorry for the trick 
By bringing back a shell! 
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THE RABBIT’S CHILDREN 


By Nellie Ballou 


ATHAN, the hired man, had just started 
to mow the west meadow. The sharp 
knives that stretched out from one side 

of the machine cut the deep grass down and 
left a path of flat grass. Deborah stood at the 
edge of the field and looked on. 

Round and round the mower moved. The 
path grew wider and wider until at length it 
was like a broad road. Deborah noticed that 
here and there in the new road Nathan left 
patches of tall grass. 

When the mower came her way again and 
the driver stopped to let the horses rest 
Deborah pointed to some green patches in the 
toad. “Why do you leave clumps of grass in 
some places?” she asked. 

“There are big stones in those spots,” he 
answered, “that would break the machine.” 

Deborah walked over to a patch of grass. 
Sure enough, it hid a pile of large stones that 
had never been taken from the field. 

She wandered over into the uncut part of 
the field and began to look for more stones. 
All at once something jumped up right at her 
feet and startled her a good deal. The next 


instant she saw that it was a big rabbit. The - 


irightened creature ran a few yards away and 
then halted and looked at her. 
“The poor bunny!” Deborah said, relieved. 
“It must have thought I was coming right 
through its chimney. I’ll look and see whether 
it really has a house somewhere in the grass.” 
After searching for a few minutes she found 
a place where the grass seemed humped and 
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tangled. Stooping cautiously, she saw that it 
was a rabbit’s nest, and had three baby rab- 
bits in it at that! 

The three little rabbits, soft and brown, 
gazed at Deborah with brown eyes wide open. 
They did not seem to be afraid of her—not 
even when she smoothed their soft fur. The 
little girl was full of wonder and delight. 

“T have found a secret home,” she said. 
“No one in the world but me knows of it.” 

A sharp whir began at the other side of 
the field. Deborah knew that Nathan was be- 
ginning to mow again. It was time for her to 
leave, for she knew that the long, sharp 
cutter bar was a dangerous thing. 

She turned to go, but as she did so a 
dreadful thought popped into her head. What 
was there to keep those same sharp knives 
from cutting right into the rabbit’s house and 
killing the rabbit children? 

“T must hurry and warn Nathan,” she said 
to herself. 

But instantly she thought of something else. 
Nathan liked to hunt rabbits in the fall; per- 
haps he would not think it a terrible thing to 
drive over the nest. Besides, even if he spared 
the rabbits now, he would know where to 
look for them when the hunting season came. 

“What shall I do?” said Deborah. 

Ten seconds later she said, “There! Nathan 
won’t drive over a pile of rocks; he just said 
so. Now I know what to do!” 

There was not a moment to be lost, for the 
whirring was growing louder all the time. 
Deborah set to work. 

How she did work! It did not seem right 
to make an extra pile of stones to bother 
Nathan, and so she decided that she would 
simply move one whole pile from the place 
where it was to the rabbit’s home. “He’d just 
as soon have stones in one place as in an- 
other,” she said to herself. 

The nearest pile was not far away, but the 
stones were large and heavy; and all the time 
the big machine was whirring nearer. She hur- 
ried so hard that before long she was puffing 
like a little porpoise. 

“I—didn’t—know—a stone—could—weigh 
—so much,” she panted as she picked up the 
last of all. She had barely put it on top of 
the pile that was to guard the rabbit’s house 
when the horses came into sight over a little 
rise. 

“Run along, now,” Nathan called. “You 
mustn’t stay in the grassy part while I’m 
mowing.” 

“All right,” Deborah called back. “But look 
out for that big pile of stones! Oh, do be sure 
to look out for it, Nathan!” 

Nathan waved his hand to show that he 
heard, the mower began to whir again, and 
Deborah ran to the edge of the field. Then she 
stood and shaded, her eyes and watched. She 
could see the grass falling, falling, as the 
knives swept through it, but after the ma- 
chine had passed there was still a broad strip 
of tall grass at the edge of the rabbit’s home. 

“Good!” exclaimed Deborah. She wondered 
whether the mother rabbit was not drawing 
a sigh of relief; that is, if rabbits can sigh at 
all. 

“Anyway,” Deborah thought, “I know she’s 
glad I happened along.” 

Less than a week later, when Nathan went 
back with the scythe to cut the ragged patches 
of standing grass, Deborah went with him to 
beg for the safety of the rabbit children. But 
the little rabbits did not need her any more; 
in those few days they had grown old enough 
to leave their grass home and had all started 
out into the wide world to make their own 
living and take care of themselves. 
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THE FROG POND 


By Bradley E. Grover 


I wonder what is down that way, 
In the water brown and deep? 
What makes the little froggies say, 

“Kr-r-reke, kr-r-reke, kr-r-reke?” 


They hop along the bank and plunge, 
But soon they rise to speak. 

I think they say, “Come in and play! 
Kr-r-reke, kr-r-reke, kr-r-reke.” 


I wade around; they keep so still 
I cannot hear a peep. 

When I come out they raise a shout, 
“Kr-r-reke, kr-r-reke, kr-r-reke!” 


They seem to play a funny game; 
It’s like our hide and seek. 

Look, there sits Tad behind a pad, 
And calls, “Kr-r-reke, kr-r-reke!” 

















NATURES 'S\ @ SCIENCE 


ERMANY’S TELEPHONE CABLE.— What 

the Electrical World considers to be the largest 
submarine cable in the world was recently opened 
for messages when direct telephone communica- 
tion was established between Pomerania and East 
Prussia, over wires one hundred miles long that 
are laid in the Baltic. To comply with regulations 
in the Versailles Treaty the line had to avoid the 
Polish corridor to the sea. The cable has six pairs 
of telephone conductors and three single lines for 
telegraph messages. The lines are insulated with 
paper and covered with lead reinforced by a 
double helix of steel wire. The outside covering is 
a jute compound and is protected by an armor of 
twenty-nine galvanized strands of steel. 


| ere IN NEW JERSEY GREENSANDS.— 
According to the Scientific American Monthly, 
the United States Geological Survey estimates 
that the New Jersey greensands, which are found 
in Salem, Camden and Burlington counties, con- 
tain more than two hundred and fifty million tons 
of potash (K,0) that could be mined by open-pit 
methods. Used at the rate at which potash was 
imported in the four years immediately preceding 
the war, that quantity would supply the needs of 
the United States for nearly a thousand years. 
Four companies have undertaken to produce 
potash from the greensands, and small quantities 
of the product have been made and sold, but the 
work is not yet on a commercial basis. 


HE LUNGFISH.—A living specimen of the 
lungfish, which was described in an earlier 
issue of The Companion, is on exhibition at the 
zoélogical gardens in New York City. The fish is 
nineteen inches long and is covered with seales. It 
spends much of its time lying motionless on the 











bottom of its tank, then rises with strong swim- 
ming movements and goes to the surface of the 
water for a generous gulp of air, after which it 
retires again to the bottom. The tank has to be 
covered with wire netting to prevent the fish from 
jumping out. Lungfish, says a contributor to the 
Zosélogical Society Bulletin, are strangely scate 
tered over tropical South America, tropical Africa 
and Australia. Their air-breathing and aquatic 
habits meet the requirements of the stagnant 
waters in which they live, and enable them to hide 
in self-made cells when the native rivers go dry. 


HE USE OF CARAMEL.—According to recent 

research at the Iowa State College, caramel 
formed from sugar during cooking may contain 
furfural, a poison. Furfural forms in the greatest 
amount at a temperature of about two hundred 
degrees centigrade, so that in making candy as 
low a t ature as possible should be used. It 
is volatile in steam, and where caramel is heated 
with water, as it is in making icings, no precaution 
is necessary; but it is desirable to boil caramel 
fruit syrups with an equal volume of water for ten 
or fifteen minutes before they are served; and in 
baking fruits care should be taken to avoid form- 
ing caramel. 





HE GIANT BLACKBERRY.—A new bDlack- 
berry has been discovered in Colombia, South 
America, that a contributor to the Journal of 
Heredity considers to be the most remarkable of 
bush fruits. The berries when mature are often two 





and a quarter inches long and one and one half 
inches through. The new berry is not as juicy as 
most of the cultivated varieties, but has a pleasant 
subacid flavor. Although the fruit is light crimson, 
the characteristics of the plant place it in the 
blackberry family. It was brought to the attention 
of the Department of Agriculture by Dr. F. M. 
Chapman. With some protection specimen bushes 
have wintered in the Puget Sound region. 
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SEPTEMBER 
September’s pleasant weeks 
are all-too-short. 
Make haste to bring 
the mellowed apples in; 
And dig and heap, with 
little pause for sport, 
Till prime potatoes 
fill the dusty bin! 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















THE BASTINADO 


MISSIONARY who was in Asia Minor 

during the war was accused by the Turks 
of having communicated with the French 
warships in the Mediterranean Sea. He was 
taken from -his home without warning and 
driven hundreds of miles into the interior. He 
went without enough food and without suffi- 
cient clothing. He had only a little mule to 
ride on and even that luxury he gave up to a 
sick convert among the prisoners. 

On this terrible journey, he saw a man 
endure the bastinado. Two stakes were driven 
into the ground and the culprit was made to 
lie face downward between them. His feet 
were fastened with ropes so that the soles 
were turned up and on a level with the stakes. 
Then men with bamboo rods began to strike 
the soles of his feet. 

Now the soles of the feet are supplied with 
sensitive nerves. You can walk miles without 
affecting these nerves, but a sharp blow sends 
a shock through the whole nervous system. 

The most cruel method of administeririg the 
bastinado is not to lacerate the feet, but by a 
succession of sharp blows continued without 
intermission to bring the sufferer to a condi- 
tion of nervous prostration. A blow with a 
club might bruise the flesh badly or even 
break bones, but bruises and broken bones 
heal in a few weeks, whereas one whose nerves 
have been shattered by the bastinado may be 
a nervous wreck for the rest of his life; he 
may even lose his mind altogether. 

That cruel punishment is unknown in our 
own country. And still there is a sense in 
which we are all made to endure the basti- 
nado. The cruel bully who administers it is 
Satan. The bamboo rod is sin. The nerve 
centre that endures the stroke is the tender 
conscience. 

When some great temptation or trial comes, 
we are likely to gather the forces of the soul 
together and resist to the death. But many 
a soul has remained unshaken by the most 
severe temptations and trials, only to find that 
the continual beat of the little temptations of 
life has so worn down the moral and spiritual 
forces that the power to resist has departed. 
The little pleadings of sinful desires; the little 
outcroppings of selfishness, of pride, of greed, 
of lust, of envy, of jealousy; one impure 
story, one oath, one falsehood, one night in 
sin, one day of neglect; like the sleet in a 
blizzard, they drive against the soul until 
resistance breaks down and the very structure 
of the soul crumbles. The climax of the Chris- 
tian life is not in learning: to fly with eagle 
wings but in making steady progress, day by 
day, against the continued beat of little hin- 
drances and temptations. “Ye shall walk and 
not faint.” m 


POOR JANE 


“LTAVE you heard of Jane Alden’s latest 
. calamity ?” Kate Cleland asked. 

“What on earth has happened to her now?” 
Irene Walton responded. 

Kate laughed. “You run true to type. Isn’t 
it absurd, the sense of personal grievance we 
all have when somebody’s life knocks some of 
our pleasant little theories to smash? You feel 
as if it were their fault and —” 

“T know,” Irene acknowledged. “I plead 
guilty. But what has happened ?” 

“Nothing fatal. Don’t look so alarmed. 
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She’ll soon be turning it inside out and mak- 
ing an adventure of it. She fell during that 
icy spell and hurt her knee. She’s got to be in 
a cast for six weeks and then on crutches.” 

“Kate! And with those three babies!” 

“I know. It just makes me angry. She’s 
been so plucky, but she no sooner gets her 
head up from one knockdown blow than fate 
deals her another.” 

“And you're going to see her to-morrow. I 
know you! And I’m going with you.” 

“Wrong. I’m going this afternoon.” 

That afternoon Kate’s little runabout 
stopped in front of the small house on Day- 
tone Street. A card on the door invited them 
to walk in without knocking. 

“Stop right where you are till I guess my 
three guesses!” a gay voice called. 

’“T refuse to encourage such childishness in 
a woman who should have arrived at years of 
discretion,” Irene replied sternly. 

Jane gave an eager cry of welcome. “Oh, 
you dears! Maidie, go and take their wraps. 
Oh, isn’t this just glorious! I’m being com- 
pletely spoiled. I’ve done nothing but live in 
a round of surprise parties ever since I discov- 
ered that smooth place on the Lawtons’ side- 
walk.” 

“But, Jane, how do you get along? And 
with the baby, too!” 

Jane’s eyes shone. “Isn’t it just heavenly? 
Six whole weeks with my baby—think of it! 
I was so hungry for him!” 

“But meals and everything!” Irene pro- 
tested. 

“Meals? Oh, I can stand, you know. And 
Dan’s a jewel about putting up with simple 
things. As for the rest of the work,—would 
you believe it?—the neighbors insisted upon 
dividing it up—washing, ironing and sweep- 
ing. Did anybody ever have such wonderful 
neighbors ?” 

“The law of neighborliness is a pretty well- 
established one—cause and effect,” Kate re- 
marked. 

“Nonsense—it’s no such thing! It’s sheer 
kindness,” Jane retorted. 

It was the gayest of afternoons. They made 
tea and had a wonderful party. But as they 
went home Kate sighed angrily, “Poor Jane! 
It’s a shame, all the same.” 

And this time Irene corrected her. “I think 
it’s the rest of us that are the poor ones— 
never Jane.” 
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A HEROIC VIGIL 


N the early pioneer days, writes a contrib- 
utor, a widow named McCabe lived on a 
farm several miles from the nearest settle- 
ment. One day in midwinter she was obliged 
to make the trip on foot over a road that led 
through a long stretch of forest infested with 
dangerous wild beasts, At the settlement she 
was delayed, and before she reached the woods 
on her way home the dusk was falling. 

When she was halfway through the woods 
she suddenly stopped and caught her breath. 
Ahead of her a great tawny mountain lion 
had leaped from a thicket into the road. For a 
few moments it gazed at her and then began 
to creep toward her. She dared not run and 
she had no weapon. But she had heard that a 
wild animal will not spring directly at a per- 
son who faces it boldly. She gazed fixedly into 
the beast’s eyes. For a moment he paused and 
then began to slink to one side, as if to get 
behind her where she could: not see him. Step- 
ping upon a low stump, but turning as he 
turned, she continued to keep lier eyes fixed 
on his. 

Round and round the mountain lion crept, 
and round and round Mrs. McCabe slowly 
turned. Night fell. The beast’s form became 
invisible, but like two balls of fire his eyes 
gleamed through the darkness. There was no 
sound except the sough of the night wind in 
the tree tops and the occasional crunch of 
snow or the snap of a twig under the moun- 
tain lion’s feet. 

The night grew colder, but she dared not 
stamp her feet or swing her arms lest she pre- 
cipitate an attack. Many times her head grew 
dizzy and she was on the point of sinking 
down. She lost all sense of time. But she was 
a woman of great strength and endurance and 
of even greater courage; keeping her eyes 
always on the big cat, she went on turning 
and turning round on her stump in the dark- 
ness. At last she began to see dimly. Soon she 
could distinguish the great cat and knew that 
daylight was at hand. Encouraged, she con- 
tinued to turn, turn. 

Then a man appeared round a bend in the 
road, and when she faced that way she saw 
him, and hope filled her heart. He would bring 
help! But the lion had also seen the new- 
comer, and when the man turned and has- 
tened away the beast sprang after him. A 


moment later Mrs. McCabe saw the mountain 
lion leap upon his back and bear him to the 
ground. 

If this story were fiction, the man as well as 
the woman would probably have escaped. But 
the story is true. “ 2 


THE RED SKIRMISH LINE 


T was in the spring of 1778, just after the 

close of the long, hard winter at Valley 
Forge. The troops under Washington had for 
months lived half starved in the cold huts and 
were in the lowest of spirits. In that time of 
depression the army observed a day of prayer 
and fasting. At the same time the glad tidings 
of the French alliance came and filled the 
camp with joy. To celebrate the glorious 
event it was decided to have a sham battle 
for the amusement and instruction of the 
soldiers. 

Among the officers on General Steuben’s 
staff was a young French lieutenant named 
Duponceau. He was sent ahead to discover 
the attacking party, for the American troops 
had been divided into two forces for the pur- 
poses of the game. Duponceau galloped out 
on his reconnoissance, expecting every mo- 
ment to catch sight of the other division of 
the colonial troops led by Lafayette. But as 
he struck down a lane he saw between a row 
of bushes a long red line—the first rank, as 
he thought, of an advancing force of red- 
coats. He made up his mind that the British 
general had determined to surprise the Ameri- 
cans. 

Dashing back to camp, he shouted to the 
astonished men that the British were coming. 
The bugle call rang out across the field, and 
in a few minutes the entire camp was ready 
for the enemy. With the young Frenchman 
in advance the Americans steadily 
down the road grimly determined to give 
Lord Howe a greater surprise than he had 
prepared for them. They came to the leafy 
lane and turned down it. Sure enough, there 
between: the green bushes was the long red 
line, vivid in the sunlight. It was exactly where 
it was when Duponceau first saw it; although 
it seemed to be in motion, it did not advance. 
The Continentals halted; Duponceau spurred 
forward to investigate. He found a clothes- 
line on which hung an imposing array of red 
flannel petticoats. 

It was long before poor Duponceau heard 
the last of the British army he had discov- 
ered; but Washington spoke so kindly and 
considerately to him that the young man soon 
forgot his humiliation in the proud knowl- 
edge that the commander in chief realized 
that he had but done his duty. 
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DISCIPLINING NATHAN 


N that amusing book the Reminiscences of 

a Stowaway, Mr. C. E. Gouldsbury, who 
is an Englishman, tells of a voyage he made 
in a Yankee vessel, the Senator. He found a 
good many things that were unlike what he 
had been accustomed to in British ships. He 
was particularly struck by a circumstance 
that was not uncommon in the American 
mercantile marine of a generation ago; many 
of the officers and men were closely related 
to one another. 

Thus, he says, the captain and one of the 
older foremast hands were first cousins; the 
cook and the chief officer were stepbrothers ; 
and so on. Nearly all the occupants of the 
“fo’c’sle” were in some way related to the 
men on the quarter-deck. The consequence was 
that the relations between officers and men 
were of the most extraordinary nature; there 
was nothing that I should call discipline. 
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SPEAKING OF PARROTS 





The Artist—Dobbins, the art critic, has slammed 
my pictures unmercifully. 

His Friend—Oh, don’t take any notice of that fel- 
low; he has no ideas of his own—he only repeats 
like a parrot what everybody else is saying. 

-Bert Thomas in London Opinion. 
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In harbor, however, or when the ship was 
nearing land the captain generally made some 
attempt to exact the respect due to his posi- 
tion—sometimes with comical results. On one 
occasion he sent for his cousin and, assuming 
a quarter-deck tone, said to him, “Now, look 
here, Nathan, if you don’t ‘sir’ me when the 
pilot comes on board, I'll send you up to 
grease down that mainmast.” 

“Very good,” replied Nathan, and slouched 

ff 


off. 

Presently the pilot came alongside, and he 
had scarcely reached the deck when the cap- 
tain called loudly to Nathan. 

“What do you want?” replied Nathan. 

“Go up at once and grease down that main- 
mast!” roared the captain, furious with rage. 

“What did you say, sir?” asked the sailor 
meekly. 

“Oh, never mind,” replied the captain; “it 
will do some other time.” 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE SEA 
BOTTOM 


HE deep sea is the most mysterious as 

well as the most extensive of all the haunts 
of anjmal life. There is of course plenty of life 
in the two hundred and fifty fathoms or so 
near the surface into which light can penc- 
trate. Below that, says Prof. J. Arthur Thom- 
son in his lectures in the Royal Institution at 
London, there are vast lonely wastes of water 
with scarcely any life at all, and below that 
again, at depths varying from two and a half 
to six miles, is another world swarming with 
living things, but entirely different from any 
world of which we have any experience. No 
one has ever seen it, but the long arm of the 
dredge can reach it and has told us wonderful 
stories of what goes on down there. 

It is cold and dark, still and very silent, and 
the pressure of the water is at least two and a 
half tons to the square inch; yet all the ani- 
mals have adapted themselves to life under 
those grim conditions. 

All the animals that live on the sea bottom 
have enormously long, thin legs, especially the 
spiders and the crabs. The bottom of the deep 
sea is covered everywhere with slimy ooze, so 
that they all must walk on stilts to escape 
being smothered. 

Three types of life are absent. from those 
great depths. There are no plants, because 
plants cannot grow without sunlight; there 
are no microbes, so that nothing ever decays; 
and there are no real insects. As there are no 
plants, it is hard to see how the animals feed. 
We know that in the deep sea fishes eat mol- 
lusks, and mollusks eat worms, and worms eat 
smaller worms, but that sort of thing cannot 
go on forever. Something must come from the 
outside. It is now known that that outside 
supply of food consists of a “continual rain 
of atomies,”—infusoria and broken particles 
from the sea meadows far above,—all clean 
and sweet and never failing. 

Many of the fishes have enormous eyes, 
some indeed so large that the fishes have to 
carry them at the end of stalks. Others have 
eyes smaller than pin points. No one knows 
what they use their eyes for, or why they are 
so different. + 

Another puzzle is phosphorescence. Many 
deep-sea fishes have lanterns. It is unlikely 
that they use them to find their way about 
in the depths, because they often wear them in 
their tails. Perhaps they use them as a lure. 
But, if so, why do some of them have red and 
some green lights? It is all very puzzling. Per- 
haps it is best to say, “We do not know.” 

A third puzzle is the brilliant color of many 
of the creatures that live in the dark—crimson 
and blue and gold. Of what use is it? But, 
Professor Thomson concludes, perhaps we are 
too anxious to find usefulness in everything ; 
perhaps the very beauty is sufficient use. Well, 
possibly ; but—to raise the question of utility 
again—of what use is beauty that no one ever 


sees ? 
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“PEOPLE IN FUR” 


“T\IFFERENT ? Gracious, yes!” declared 2 

breeder of Angoras. “Every cat I ever 
raised was different.” “Different” too, writes 
Miss Edna S. Knapp, were all the plain cats [ 
have ever known. 

Some cats, she continues, seem to have no 
sense at all; you cannot make friends with 
them or teach them anything. Others are 
people in fur. Black Lady was a common cat 
that a neighbor. owned, but she chose to live 
at our house. She was trusty and would not 
touch even salmon unless we placed the dis! 
on the floor for her. She was inquisitive an‘ 
friendly and liked to wash the faces of laz 
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children who would not get up to breakfast. 
When she burned her inquisitive nose on the 
steaming kettle, which we had set on the 
hearth, we thought she was stupid, especially 
since she cuffed the kettle in revenge and 
burned her paw. But the next time we placed 
the kettle on the hearth she marched her son 
up to it, “talked” earnestly to him, boxed his 
ears and drove him clear under the table. She 
had taught Sonny to avoid steaming kettles. 

Mrs. Bemis’s long-haired Mischief and my 
own long-haired Fluffy would not allow 
strange cats or dogs on the place. Fluffy drove 
off everything except one great Saint Bernard, 
which only laughed at her; and Mischief even 
made a savage bulldog take refuge in its mas- 
ter’s buggy. Mischief’s mode of attack was 
original. She jumped into the air, turned half- 
way over and landed on the dog’s back, with 
her hind paws on his neck, and her forepaws 
over his eyes. 

Cats are diverse in respect of their taste in 
food. Angoras have to be fed according to 
their likes and dislikes, but farm cats are not 
usually pampered. Lena indeed made faces 
over ice cream and pickles, but she would eat 
anything we had at table. Angora Buster was 
fond of sweet corn and muskmelons. When 
Mrs. Bemis was husking corn for dinner 
Buster would jump up on the table as fast as 
she could put him down. If she put him out- 
doors, he wailed continuously. Sometimes he 
would pull ears down in the field, but he pre- 
ferred his corn cooked. He was always the 
first to discover when melons were ripe. Mr. 
Bemis would follow him to the melon patch, 
find a melon that bore marks of teeth and 
claws, and then unhesitatingly pluck it, for he 
knew that it was ripe. My Fluffy would steal 
only two things: salt herrings and corn frit- 
ters. We tried her one night, and after we had 
refused her fourteen times she helped herself. 

In their attachment to persons and places 
cats are unique. Mrs. Bemis took four of her 
breeding stock to another state, and they did 
not seem to mind the change at all; she had 
to keep them inside only one night. But when 
I took my Fluffy to a distant town she’ would 
not step on the ground for six weeks; then 
before each step she tested the earth with her 


Ww. 
rie cats like to be petted; others do not. 
Buster liked to lie in Mrs. Bemis’s lap, but if 
she touched or petted him he walked off in 
disdain. His dainty sister, Buttercup, was not 
happy unless in her owner’s arms or on her 
shoulder. Fluffy would not leave me if I were 
ill. She would play games with any of us, but 
a single harsh word drove her under the cor- 
ner of my bed, where she would remain for 
hours. 

Some cats can overcome their natural an- 
tipathies. Lady Gay was such a beautiful 
kitten that to see her babies I visited the ‘farm 
where she went to live. The youngsters were 
frolicking in the sun. Pretty soon Lady Gay 
came trotting in. But such a looking puss! 
She was soaking wet, and she had dragged her 
wet fur through sand, dusty grass and bushes. 
But in her mouth she carried a big fish! 
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AIN’T HE THE HIGH -BROW, 
THOUGH! 


EAD languages alone are inelastic. A living 

language grows and changes. Words and 
phrases that are incorrect, slangy and horri- 
fying to the educated of one generation are 
readily accepted by those of another genera- 
tion if time has shown that they are truly too 
expressive or convenient to be dispensed with. 
Nevertheless, there are limits. Perhaps the 
school superintendent of Chicago was merely 
anticipating the verdict in which everyone 
will acquiesce ten or twenty years hence when 
he declared that “he don’t” and “it is me” are 
acceptable forms of speech for which Chi- 
cago pupils may no longer be reproved. 

“He doesn’t” and “it is I” this iconoclast 
considers to be too stiff and stilted for 
ordinary persons to employ without self- 
consciousness; they are too strictly “high- 
brow” to longer imposed upon rebellious 
youth. Perhaps he is right—perhaps! But a 
clever reporter of the Boston Herald does 
not think so, and he took the trouble to 
seek out Dr. Frederick L. Bogan, chairman of 
the Boston school committee, and ascertained 
that he also does not. Indeed,—at least so the 
reporter jocosely says,—“there ain’t goin’ to 
be no such language permitted in the schools 
of Boston.” 

“While I am on the school committee there 
ain’t going to be no such expressions as 
them,” said the doctor. 

“Why ain’t they ?” asked the Herald man. 

“Well,” said Dr. Bogan, “ain’t Boston the 
hub of ‘the unicorn? Being as that is so, I 
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ain’t going to allow no such thing to happen 
here. That superintendent of schools should 
not of talked that way.” 

“Why do you suppose he done it?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “maybe that’s the 
way they learn them out in Chicago. But our 
method is entirely different. The classics are 
what we go by. You can’t put nothing like 
that over on we fellows here.” 

It is fair burlesque. Still, it will not do 
to be too precise either concerning words or 
concerning grammar. A Companion reader 
well recollects being criticized in her girl- 
hood by the mother of a friend—a lady 
who had been in her youth a school-teacher 
in Boston—for speaking of the picturesque 
outbuildings of an ancient farm as “dilapi- 
dated.” Since dilapidated, it was pointed out 
to her, is derived from lapis, a stone, the 
word should be employed only in speaking of 
buildings of which the stones are crumbling 
or falling apart; it could not properly apply 
to a New England barn built of boards and 
shingles. 
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CLEANLINESS IN 1809 


HE quotation in The Companion not long 
ago from a publication of 1640 urging 
that “every day one should take pains to 
wash one’s hands, and one should also wash 
one’s face almost as often,” reminds a con- 
tributor of a passage in Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace. The story, which follows the fortunes 
of Count Rostov, pictures the way in which 
the ladies of his family prepared in 1809 for a 
ball given “by a grandee of Catherine’s time.” 
“Tt was,” writes Tolstoy, “the first great ball 
that Natasha had ever attended. She had got 
up at eight o’clock that morning and had 
been all day long in a state of the wildest ex- 
citement and bustle. All her energies from 
earliest morning had been expended in the 
effort to have herself, Sonya and her mamma 
dressed to perfection. Sonya and the countess 
trusted themselves entirely to her hands. The 
countess was to wear a dark red velvet gown; 
the two girls white crépe gowns with pink 
silk overskirts and roses in their corsages; 
their hair was to be arranged 4 la grecque. 

“The most important part had already been 
done; their feet, their. hands, their arms, their 
necks and their ears had been washed, per- 
fumed and powdered with extraordinary care. 
On their feet they wore openwork silk stock- 
ings and white slippers with bows. Their toi- 
lets were almost finished. Sonya was already 
dressed, and so was the countess.” 

The reader infers that their feet were in- 
cluded in the comprehensive washing only on 
account of the openwork stockings. And he is 
inclined to ask, if the tremendous preparation 
for such a ball caused only that much wash- 
ing, how much did they wash day by day? 
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THE USE OF DOUGH IN WATCH- 
MAKING 


WO barrels of flour, or almost four hun- 
dred pounds, are used every week in 
making watches at a well-known factory in 
New England, which turns out from two to 
three thousand watches a week. Since a baker 
uses about three pounds of flour to five loaves 
of bread, it follows that for every watch the 
maker uses the equivalent of almost a third 
of a loaf. 

The flour is made into dough, and the dough 
is used to handle the screws, rivets and other 
small parts. Each man in that part of the 
business has a lump of dough always at hand; 
and when he wants to examine a screw he 
jabs the piece of dough on it. Then, turning 
it over, he has a good chance to look at it 
with his watchmaker’s microscopic eyeglass. 
Many of the screws are too minute to pick 
up easily with the fingers, and many more, 
though large enough to be picked up, would 
be so covered by the fingers or the forceps as 
to be almost hidden from sight. 
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HOW TO TELL A GENTLEMAN 


N example of a fine, but it seems proper, 
distinction is given in this conversation 
reported in Harper’s Magazine: 

“Mr. Smith,” a man asked his tailor, “how 
is it you have not called on me for my 
account ?” 

“Qh, I never ask a gentleman for money.” 

“Indeed! How, then, do you get on if he 
doesn’t pay ?” 

“Why,” replied the tailor, hesitating, “after 
a certain time I conclude he is not a gentle- 
man, and then J ask him.” 
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YOUR TROUBLES ARE OVER 


The most important 
part of your car is the 
little Transformer, which cures 
the uneven, missing, jerky motor and 
makes self starters live up to their name. 
“VKCO” 


Van Kerr 
Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 

—reduce carbon deposits. They can be attached in 

a few minutes, and from that time on you will have a 

sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily even 
in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? Don’t Worry! 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the and gas, giving greater power and 
troubles which are due to thiscon- leaving no carbon. The Van Kerr 
dition. Their patented, fireproof method of ignition eliminates the 
construction allows the current of necessity for reboring cylinders and 
electricity to be broken in the open - installing new piston rings and 
air without danger of igniting instantly removes the difficulty 
any vapors under the hood. The caused by motors pumping oil. 
more combustible spark so pro- For pleasure cars, tractors, motor- 
duced, burns every particle of oil cycles, and gas engines. 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 


by parcel post. Write us today and tell us your dealer’s name and the kind 
of car you drive. Send no money. Simply pay the postman $2.00 for a four- 

set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set. Use them ten days and if you 
are not satisfied that they do all we say they will, return them and you will 
get your money back. 


The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 752, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr Transformers 


Attach them 
yourself. All 
you need is 
two minutes 
and a pair 
of pliers. 























“8” Combination 
Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils 

that will go a long way toward 
satisfying the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete aluminum 
kitchen outfit. The Set consists of 
four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combi- 
nations to form eight different uten- 
sils. Each piece is of solid aluminum 
that cannot flake or rust off like 
enamel. This Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical 
articles we have ever offered. 


THE SET WILL MAKE 
6-Quart Covered Kettle 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
2%-Quart Double Boiler Colander 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Double Roaster Steam Cooker . 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 


The eight combinations made by 
this Set would cost at least $7.50 if 
purchased separately. 


How to Get this Fine Set 


— us $2. 50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion (not for 
an your h d), with 85 cents extra, and we will send you one of these 
3” Combination Aluminum Coching Sets. This Set will be sent by express or parcel 
post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, your post- 
master how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Compani bseriber to him 
for mtroducing the paper into a home nael it has not Seen eibes he un nue 
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DRAWN 8B. W. F. STECHER 


The buck, deep in his drowsy happiness, 
was absolutely motionless 


4 NHE buck was a five-pointer, and his glis- 
tening coat was beautiful; but he was 
hot -and thirsty, and the flies had been 

tormenting him. He longed to come forth 

from the thicket of myrtle and bay and in the 
cool September twilight to stand in the waters 
of Jones’s Pond, drinking and drowsing and 
feeding leisurely on the tender spears of green 
that the aquatic plants continued to send up 
through the black water. With his tall velvet 
antlers nodding as he paced, the great buck 
approached the pond; for a moment or two 
he paused in the sheltering shadows of the 
pines; then he passed down the dry slope 
that was ordinarily a part of the submerged 
side of the pond and bowed his head to drink. 

It was early in September in the great pine- 
forest belt of South Carolina. For three weeks 
there had been no rain; for four months the 
rainfall had been slight. All the branches and 
the smaller watercourses were dry ;.even the 
spongy sphagnum moss in the savannas was 
burnt yellow and crisp. There was only a 
stagnating trickle of water in Montgomery 
branch; Jones’s Pond was four feet below the 
normal level. In fact, for a radius of five miles 
there were only three drinking places: the 
creek, to which the wood animals did not 
often resort because of the plantations that 
bordered it; the Reserve, that long, cypress- 
sentineled lagoon; and Jones’s Pond. For the 
animals in the Thickhead, in the Rattlesnake, 
in the Briar Bed and in other thickets of the 
vicinity this pond was the most convenient 
drinking place. Thither came the half-wild 
hogs, the crafty coons, the foxes, the black 
and the gray squirrels and the deer. And 
thither came at twilight of that brazen Sep- 
tember day the great buck of the Thickhead. 

The western sky was still rosy, though the 
evening star glittered with cool translucent 
brilliance. Far off on the old deserted Mont- 
gomery plantation a fox was barking; and 
his wild, rasping tones seemed to protest 
fiercely against the long drought, the feverish 
summer, and against life itself. A lonely whip- 
poorwill was lamenting its fate with insistent 
monotony. But there was nothing in those 
sights and sounds to disturb the buck’s seren- 
ity. The ungainly alligator frogs, ranged on a 
sheltered part of the bank and appearing like 
some weird and solemn council of the amphib- 
ious world, he regarded with momentary and 
indolent interest. But soon he turned to 
drinking. 

From a distant shore a powerful bull alli- 
gator swam slowly toward the deer. Perfectly 
shielded from his intended victim’s sight and 
keen sense of smell, and swimming just be- 
neath the surface, he made a stealthy ap- 
proach. 

The buck stood distinctly outlined against 
a bright patch of sky in the northwest. His 
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towering antlers, appearing abnormally large 
in that dim light, showed craggy against the 
sky. True, they were cased in velvet and were 
tender and little or no defense; but the alli- 
gator could not know that, and he measured 
them doubtfully. 

The long stems of- the water lilies swayed 
as the alligator passed, the lily pads slid 
swiftly and silently along the surface as he 
brushed their anchoring lines. The big frogs 
on the margin saw the telltale movements 
among the water plants and blinked. But the 
buck was wholly unaware of his danger. In 
the fast-fading light his form was vague. 

It is not often that an alligator can or will 
attack a deer; he is generally content to feed 
on fish, unwary water birds, razorback hogs 
that come out of the pine barrens to drink 
and to wallow on the muddy edges of his 
domain and on whatever other small animals 
he can catch. But the summer had been so 
long and dry that the big bull ’gator of 
Jones’s Pond had been cut off from his usual 
supply of food. 

The buck, deep in his drowsy happiness, 
was absolutely motionless. But now the soft 
velvety ripple of an oily wave against his 
shapely legs awoke him to mild apprehension. 
He looked across the dark waters from which 
the night mist was rising, then he looked over 
toward the blackness of his woodland home 
in the Thickhead. He turned his head a little 
too far; he did not see emerging from the 
water behind him the open jaws of the great 
bull alligator. 

The water was too deep for the alligator 
to make a clear sweep of his powerful tail, 
but its savage swing struck the deer off his 
feet, and he fell heavily into the water. Ham- 
pered by the heavy growth of aquatic plants, 
the alligator missed his first rush. But as the 
buck floundered to his feet—frantic in his 
terror, yet enough of a fighter to lower his 
horns to face the enemy—the ponderous wide 
jaws rose swiftly and closed on the tall antlers 
and the shapely neck. 

Under the terrific pressure the velveted 
horns bent and crumpled; but the bases were 
partly hardened, and even the strength of the 
monstrous alligator could not force those 
jaws shut. But the grip, though not immedi- 
ately fatal, was sure to be deadly. With ease 
the alligator could drag his victim headfirst 
into the lagoon and drown him among the 
water lilies. With his prehensile feet backing 
off among the reeds, the alligator began the 
struggle. Groaning, the great buck turned his 
head a little; his eyes rolled, and his tongue 
lolled out. But he set his hoofs against the 
dreadful strength of the reptile. The back 
strokes of the broad muscular tail would 
draw the buck down by degrees. It was only 
a matter of moments before the deer’s head 
would be under water. 

“You, Gypsy; don’t you go down into that 
‘gator hole. You can get all the water you 
want right here.” 

Col. Jocelyn, riding home from the planta- 
tion, was speaking to his mare Gypsy. The 
road led by Jones’s Pond, and he had turned 
to water his thirsty mount. A man of the 
open and always alert to every sight and 
sound of the woods, the colonel detected the 
movement in the water, twenty feet away. 
The mare trembled and started. The colonel 
touched her with the spur, so that she sprang 
lightly on the shore. 

“T don’t care for this place on a night like 
this,” the colonel said to himself as he rode 
down the edge of the pond. “I believe that 
was a ’gator I saw. Well, upon my word!” 
Dismounting swiftly, he tied the timorous 
mare and ran down to the edge of the water. 

“The big brute!” he muttered as with both 
hands he lifted a heavy fallen cypress limb. 
He waded out beside the drowning deer, 
poised his crude weapon and brought it down 
powerfully on the alligator’s head full be- 
tween the eyes, The wide jaws opened in a 
spasm of pain; the buck, bleeding and pant- 
ing, jerked his head out of the death clutch 
and fled staggering from the water. The 
bull alligator disappeared silently. When the 
colonel reached Gypsy there was no sign of 
the five-point buck. It, too, had vanished. 

Over the misty lagoon and through the 
dreaming pine forest a wakened wind of the 
night passed sighing. It bore fragrances of 
white bay flowers and of ripe muscadines. 
And it breathed softly over a panting velvet- 
horned buck that lay on a dry hummock of 
broom grass in the Thickhead. 
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° STAMPS 


NOTICE recently sent to postmasters directs 

them to; report promptly the number of 
embossed stamped envelopes bearing the old em- 
bossed stamps of grilled design printed in brown 
with the head of General Grant. The order adds 
that instructions will be issued later as to the dis- 
position of these stamps. 

The notice apparently foreshadows new sur- 
charges that will be of interest to collectors of 
United States stamps. The presumption is that 
the postal authorities will convert the 4cent en- 
velopes into 2-cent ones by the simple process of 
overprinting them with an inscription indicating 
the new price. But even more significant is the 
thought that what the government may do with 
the unsold stocks of 4cent envelopes it may de- 
cide to do also with the unsold remainders of 
other old issues. Undoubtedly there could be 
found in the archives of post offices throughout 
the United States thousands of postage stamps 
and stamped envelopes issued in earlier years. 
The government in its search for stocks of 4cent 
envelopes bearing Grant’s portrait has gone back 
nearly twenty years. If thousands of those enve- 
lopes come to light and are overprinted, not only 
will the government save money but the conges- 
tion at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington will be somewhat relieved, for the 
4cent envelopes can be surcharged by the post- 
masters without being sent to Washington and, 
converted into 2-cent envelopes, would reduce 
the amount of printing to be done at Washington. 

Some of the 4-cent Grant envelopes have already 
appeared surcharged as a 2-cent envelope. It will 
be recalled that during the Great War the postal 
rate was 3 cents, and great stocks of 3-cent enve- 
lopes were printed. Then came peace and a return 
to the former 2-cent rate. That left a surplus of 
hundreds of thousands of 3-cent envelopes. In 
many cities throughout the country the postmas- 
ters have in recent months been converting them 
into 2-cent envelopes, by the use of machines sent 
from Washington. At New Orleans the postmaster 
found some of the 4cent Grants and converted 
them into 2-cent envelopes with a machine he had 
been using for overprinting the 3-cent ones. It is 
said that that was what led the government to 
institute a search for the old 4-cent envelopes. 


To average collector is mystified when he un- 
dertakes to determine exactly of what colors 
and shades his stamps are, especially when a given 
stamp may be listed as having ‘appeared in half a 
dozen different shades of blue or brown or red. 

A “color guide” for collectors has now been 
compiled. The author has selected some 225 stamps, 
each with its own distinct color or shade of color. 
At @ comparatively small cost a collector can get 
all those stamps, and by arranging them in the 
order given he will have a guide to all‘colors in 
which stamps have been issued. 

As an example of how the guide is made up, 
consider the different shades of blue. The numbers 
given herewith are those under which the stamps 
with those colorings appear in Scott’s 1920 cata- 
logue. The section devoted to blue follows: 


Blue, U. 8. No. 264—the 1 cent of the 1895 
issue. 

Chalky blue, Brazil No. 98—50 reis of 1887. 

Dark blue, Argentina No. 91—5 centavos 
of 1892. 

Deep blue, U. 8. No. 230—1 cent of the Co- 
lumbian issue, 1893. 

Dull blue, U. 8. No. 219—1 cent of 1890. 

Gray-blue, U. 8S. No. 206—1 cent of 1882. 

_ Greenish blue, Argentina No. 54—12 centa- 

vos of 1884. 

Indigo blue, Peru No. 148—5 centavos of 
1896. 

Light blue, Argentina No. 90—2 centavos 
of 1892. 

Milky blue, Confederate States No. 2ila— 
10 cents of 1863. 

Pale blue, U. 8S. No. 304a—5 cents of 1902. 

Prussian blue, Poland No. 133—50 fennigi 
of 1919. 

Peacock blue, Belgium No. 247—5 centimes 
of 1910. 

Slate blue, Cuba No. 151—5 centavos of 1896. 

Steel blue, Uruguay No. 145—5 centavos of 


1899. 

Turquoise blue, Paraguay No. 105—30 cen- 
tavos of 1906. 

Violet-blue, Nicaragua No. 107—1 peso of 
1898. 


Twenty-three shades of brown are listed, fifteen 
of red and eighteen of green. Shades of black, 
bister, bronze, buff, carmine, claret, gray, indigo, 
lake, lilac, magenta, ochre, olive, orange, pink, 
purple, rose, slate, ultramarine, vermilion, violet 
and yellow also are listed. The guide is of great 
help to the collector, especially when he is mount- 
ing a collection in a blank album. 


HILE has a new rarity because the artist who 
designed the stamp made the subject who 
appears on it look as if he were drunk. The per- 
son represented on the stamp is shown in black 





within a rose frame on a 14-centavo value. Sheets 
were sent to the post offices at Concepcién, Quil- 
lota and Valdivia. Then the Director of Posts dis- 
covered that the portrait conveyed the impression 
of drunkenness, and at once every effort was 
made to prevent the stamp from being sold to the 
public. Telegrams were sent to all three cities, 
and the postmasters at Concepcién and Valdivia 
returned the sheets unbroken. At Quillota, how- 
ever, fourteen copies had been sold. A post-office 
clerk at Quillota learned about the recall order 
and sold the remainder of the broken sheet for 
$11,000 in Chilean currency, presumably to collec- 
tors. The stamps that the Director of Posts recov- 
ered have been destroyed, but those that have got 
into the hands of dealers and collectors will un- 
doubtedly bring fancy prices. 


APAN has issued a series of four stamps to 

commemorate fifty years of postal service. 
The denominations are 114, 3, 4 and 10 sen, and 
for two of them the collector will probably have 
to pay far in advance of the face values, for it is 
understood that yea apes postal clerks have not 
hesitated to engage in speculation. 

There was little difficulty in getting the two 
lower denominations at the post offices. An Amer- 
iean collector, writing home, states that a Japa- 
nese collector entered a post office to buy complete 
sets and could get only a few copies of the two 
higher values, but behind the window clerks were 
dividing sheets of the 10-sen among themselves. 
Inquiry showed that the clerks controlled the 4 
and 10-sen stamps and that the public was not 
getting them. Probably the two higher values wil! 
reach collectors in due time, but not at their face 
value. 

The 3 and 10-sen values, which are engraved, 
show the Tokyo post office. The 144 and 4sen are 
surface printed in two colors and show Japanese 
flags. mn 

T will be recalled that Jamaica in 1919 issued a 

stamp showing the departure of Jamaican troops 
for Europe to fight against Germany. The inserip 
tion on it reads: “Contingent embarking.” There 
now appears a 1921 Jamaican stamp—the 2%,- 
pence blue of the new pictorial series—on which 
the inscription is “Return of a Contingent, 1919.” 


gas British government has adopted a new 
watermark, known as “script CA,” to take the 
place of “multiple CA,’’ which has long been in 
use in making the stamps of the British colonies. 
On the new watermarked paper the stamps of the 
various colonies are appearing one by one. Thus 
far they have been distributed in Antigua, Ber- 
muda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Cyprus, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, Jamaica, Kedah, 
Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, St. Kitts, St. Lucia 
St. Vincent, Sierra Leone, Somaliland, Straits 
Settlements, Tanganyika and Trinidad. 

Meanwhile there have been new printings, on 
either yellow or green paper, with the multiple 
watermark, with now and then a stamp on blue 
paper. Varieties have appeared in Antigua, Ber- 
muda, Ceylon, Fiji, Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, 
Kedah, Mauritius, Nigeria, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Sierra Leone, Straits Settlements, Tanganyika 
and Trinidad. , 

The various changes in watermark and color of 
paper have thus far produced more than 150 new 
varieties of stamps. ° 


OLD DUST HEAPS OF LONDON 


| PS of Dickens are not likely to forget 

Noddy Boffin, the Golden Dustman, in Our 

Mutual Friend, and the heaps of dust that 
were his fortune. Not so many years ago there 
was many a mountain of rubbish, cinders and 
various unsavory objects to be found about, and 
sometimes in, London itself. There are many 
stories of the wonderful finds that have been made 
by dust sifters in those heaps, und one of the fra- 
ternity named Mary Collins, who lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Lisson Grove, once gave some curious 
evidence before a police magistrate when she ap- 
peared to charge a woman with robbery. 

The prisoner, says the Field, had stolen a bag 
that contained one coral necklace, another with a 
pearl clasp, several handsome brooches, five gol 
seals, some gold rings and shirt pins, broken bits 
of gold and silver and other articles of lesser value. 
In reply to the magistrate the prosecutrix stated 
that she had found the property among the dust, 
and that people who followed her trade found 
almost every small article that could be men- 
tioned. She was employed by a dust contracto: 
who allowed his employees 8d. per load for sifting. 
in addition to all the spoons and other articles that 
they might find amongst the dust. Mary Collins 
had followed her occupation for eight years, and 
had done so well with her “finds” that she built 
herself a house at a cost of £300. In addition she 
showed a cash box in which were thirty-nine sov- 
ereigns, two five-pound notes and several guineas 
and half sovereigns. 
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Is Believing | | 


Though peers 500,000 who are hard of 
hearing are now enthusiastic users of the 
Acousticon because it has enabled them to 
hear clearly, this is not conclusive proof that 
it will make you hear. But it should be en- 
couraging enough to warrant your giving the 


1921 Acousticon 


10 Days FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

All you need to do is to say that you will try 
the Acousticon. The test in your own home, 
amid familiar surroundings, will cost noth- 
ing, for we even pay delivery charges. 
WARNING | There is no good reason 

. vey everyone should not 
make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so why 
send money for any instrument for the deaf 
until you have tried it. 
But remember, the “*Acousticon’’ has improve- 
ments and patented features which cannot be 
duplicated, so no matter what you have tried 
in the past send for your free trial of the 
““Acousticon’’ today and convince yourself— 
you alone to decide. 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 

1367 Candler Building, 

220 West 42d Street, New York City. 


|| 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL || 


3 Months’ Free e Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle, electric and rotary), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell ata very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Rie toPay. 
ke y Your, 2922 'F Ranger’ 
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Skin Tortured Babies i 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


Engel 

|“Avrt Corners S| 

je S.No Paste NEEDED __ 
é Usethem to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Square, Round. , Oval, Heart 
joe eae 
re is nothing as good. 7100 (ay ois. ae 
from Engel Mfg. Oo, Dept. 24J, 4711 No. Clark St., Chicago 


~ SAVE YOURSELF FROM THE MISERY OF 


HAY-FEVER ad ASTHMA 


this summer and fall by investigating and trying the Hayes’ 
Method of treatment at your own home. Many cases com- 
Rlstely cured so that they are immune year after year. 

ress P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., 
omier for free Bulletin, Y-214. 


Ask your the red stove 
Storekeeper for STOVIN remed y. 
«» Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
cc a year, in advance, 
to any address in the 

. and $3.60 to forei, 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payiment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date va oe the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the © pape er. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
JOUur paper is —. In asking for change of address 

4 sure to give the old as well as the new address, 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is don 

Man sania offered as lor publication should, in eve’ 
case, addressed he Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays comderaihon of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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RHEUMATISM IN CHILDREN 


VEN in an adult acute inflammatory 
rheumatism is a serious matter, but in a 
child it is especially dangerous, because it is 
likely to affect the heart. Moreover, the dan- 
ger is insidious; the pain in the joints of an 
afflicted child is often so much less severe than 
it is in an adult that it may pass unnoticed 
until the disease has done irreparable damage. 
Although inflammatory rheumatism is a 
germ disease, nervous and vivacious children 
seem to be more subject to it than children 
who are by nature quiet. In a mild case the 
disease settles rather in the muscles than in the 
joints, and even when the joints are painful 
there is usually little or no swelling. The child 
may be feverish and disinclined to play, but 
it does not seem to be ill, and its mother is 
likely to attribute the slight pains to fatigue, 
or to think of them perhaps as “growing 
pains.” The muscles that are usually affected 
are either those of the neck and the shoulders 
or those at the back of the thigh or in the calf 
of the leg. When the child feels pain in its 
neck and shoulders, its mother is likely to 
think it has a “stiff neck”; when pain is in the 
thighs or legs, the mother is likely to conclude 
that it has been running or jumping too much. 
In either case she has made a serious mistake. 
Occasionally rheumatism in a child appears 
to be merely an attack of tonsillitis. Some- 
times the physician, who should be called 
whenever a child complains even for a day or 
two of pain either in its muscles or in its 
joints, is helped in making a correct diag- 
nosis by finding little nodules beneath the skin 
near the elbows, 
finger joints or the spine. They are little 
fibrous balls that may arise from other causes, 
but that are most commonly the result of 
rheumatism. Chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, if 
it follows such slight pains as we have, de- 
scribed, conclusively proves the presence of 
rheumatism. But by that time the heart has 
probably been affected. 

The treatment of rheumatism in children is 
mainly aimed at preventing heart disease. For 
that purpose the mpst important thing for the 
child to have is absolute rest in bed. Its diet 
should be simple. Water or milk it should take 
freely. The medicinal or curative treatment is 
of course a matter for the physician, who 
must be called early. Though the disease may 
occur at any period of life, it rarely attacks a 
child under four years of age. 
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CALLERS FOR MOLLY 


Ta so glad to see you, Sylvia Delano! 
Take off your things this minute!” 

Sylvia promptly surrendered her things and 
curled up in a big chair, removing from it as 
she did so a pair of small overshoes and Molly 
the Second’s doll. Sylvia’s “things” consisted 
of a stunning little hat, which she had worn 
precisely at the right angle, a very becoming 
veil and a coat that looked as if it had just 
come from the tailor’s. Molly carried them 
off to her room and then returned, tucking 
back a stray lock that had tumbled into her 
excited eyes. 

“T want to hear everything,” she com- 
manded. “It’s been such a shut-in winter with 
Junior’s broken leg and Mollykin’s siege of 
whooping cough. We had glorious times. to- 
gether, the children and I, but now that it’s 
over I want to know about the world! Tell 
me everything that everybody’s been doing!” 


the knees, the ankles, the’ 





“Tl begin alphabetically,” Sylvia replied, 
absently straightening a pile of magazines on 
the table. “Ethel Adair is engaged.” 

“No! To whom ?” 

“Tom Benedict. Do you mind if I straighten 
that shade, Molly ? Would you have believed 
it after the way she always laughed at him? 
They’re the most absorbed couple!” 

“T believe it,” said Molly. “Tom’s one of 
the finest fellows in the world, if he is slow.” 

“B,” Sylvia went on, turning down the 
corner of a rug with one dainty shoe, “is Andy 
Bennett. He has given up law and gone into 
hardware. His family can’t get over it.” 

“Tf only families didn’t have to feel so re- 
sponsible,” Molly mused. “Don’t bother with 
Susan Alberta’s wardrobe, Sylvia. Mollykin 
knows she has to pick them up before three.” 

But Sylvia had already collected the ward- 
robe. Still retailing her news, she gathered up 
a scattered newspaper and retrieved Junior’s 
hat from under the table. She was chattering 
so steadily that she did not notice that the 
eagerness in Molly’s face had given way to 
something almost like nervousness. At three 
o’clock she left with many regrets for a com- 
mittee meeting. 

Five minutes later a second guest appeared 
at Molly’s door. Molly met her with the same 
welcome she had had for Sylvia. 

**You’re a darling to come, Marcia Fallows. 
Please forgive such a disreputable-looking 
hostess. If you knew how glad I am to see 
you! 

“Disreputable nothing!” Marcia retorted. 
“I know what’s the matter with you; you're 
suffering ‘from an acute attack of Sylvia Del- 
ano’s fussy neatness. I met her at the corner. 
Just wait till Sylvia has three children and a 
whole winterful of calamities!” 

Molly drew a long breath; the strained 
look disappeared from her eyes. “You're such 
a comfort, Marcia!” she cried. 
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CLEVER BEN 


NLIKE the ordinary run of turkeys, Ben, 

a mammoth bronze gobbler that one of 

our contributors owned, had a great deal of 
sense. One day, our friend writes, our nearest 
neighbor’s entire flock of turkeys invaded our 
farmyard and soon started a “free-for-all” 
fight with our birds. The two old gobblers 
engaged in combat; young gobblers fought 
young gobblers; and old turkey hens clashed. 

A week later one of the women of our 
family saw the same flock coming down the 
road, and ours going across the farmyard ap- 
parently to meet them. She turned back into 
the house to get her sunbonnet and the 
broom, but when she went out not one of the 
home flock was in sight. A moment later Ben 
emerged alone from behind the big straw 
stack in the barnyard, crossed the yard and 
met the intruders. Seizing the leader firmly by 
the neck, he marched him up the road toward 
his home. The visitor’s numerous family, evi- 
dently too much astonished to do anything 
else, meekly followed. 

Looking behind the straw stack, she saw 
Ben’s flock crouched perfectly still in the 
straw. Not one of them stirred or made a 
sound until Ben returned and led them into 
the farmyard, where he strutted proudly be- 
fore them with the air of one who has done 
his duty well. Could anyone have handled a 
difficult situation more intelligently ? 


eo ¢ 


EASY FINANCE 


HERE are some persons who call them- 
selves “financiers” whose methods of 
acquiring money are not essentially different 
from that of the small boy who went into the 
house the other morning and showed his 
mother a handful of pennies. 

“Look, ma, what I’ve got!” he exclaimed. 

“Why,” replied his astonished mother, 
“where did you get them, Harold ?” 

“Found ’em down at the corner,” returned 
the young hopeful. “They were lyin’ on a pile 
of newspapers in the doorway of Jones's 
store.” And he put them into his pocket with 
the air of one quite satisfied with himself. 


e¢ 


FOR BOOK LENDERS 


HOSE who own books and who are too 
soft- hearted not to lend them will 
appreciate the action of the man who, accord- 
ing to the Boston Herald, put upon his book- 
plates this quotation from Sir Walter Scott: 
“And please return it! For I find that, 
although most of my friends are poor mathe- 
maticians, they are good bookkeepers !” 


















7 Wheni is a Boy Old Enough 
For His First Gun? 


THAT depends largely on the boy— 
and his parents. 


One boy we know got ae first gun 
when he was ten years old. His father 
taught him how to use it. 


He not only taught his son how to shoot 

straight, and get a high score at target, 

- but what is more ‘important, he taught 
him to realize his duty toward others. 


The best gun for any boy tostartwith ° 
is the Daisy Air Rifle. Millions of Ameri- 
can boys have had their first training in 
marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
For over 30 years it has been the favorite 
rifle for American boys. It looks like a 
real hunting rifle, shoots as straight, but 
ismuchsaferasit shoots with compressed 
air, instead of powder. It is more eco- 
nomical too; dealers sell 500 shogs for 10c. 


The Daisy Pump Gun, The Military Daisy, 
50-shot repeater, same 50-shot repeater,with 
pump action as in mod- a strap and remov- 
ern hunting ritles, $5.00, able bayonet, $5.00 
Other models, $1.00 to $4.00. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy line. 
one a agg A +7 eed 
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You can complete 


High School Course 
{0 2 Years this simplified High 


inside of two. years. Meets all rex quirements for entrance to col- 
lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 
cal courses are ee in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-6100, ee Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


pexrn MONEY RAL 


Everybody needs our Radium Luminous Locator 
for pad light chains—‘‘Find’em easy in the 
”” Sell 1 doz. at 25c. each and earn $1.00. THEY 
SELL ON SIGHT. Write for 1 doz. “Lighthouses.” 
Return them if they don’t sell, or send us $2.00— you keep 
one dollar. State your Scout organization or your school. 
HOLE’S LIGHTHOUSE, Dept.10, 6911 Jeffery Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for me-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stam mering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3327 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111. St., Indianapolis 
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September 1, 1921 


THE COMPANION. FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin, use Ivory. 





COPYRIGHT 1921 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 


size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry use. 
Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 





Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the washbow] wash- 
| ing of delicate garments. Sample 

package free on request 
to Division 36 -I, Dept. 
of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble 
i Company, Cin- 
*~* cinnati, Ohio. 









HERE are seven desirable qualities that soap can have; seven that 
soap should have to be entirely satisfactory; seven that soap must 
have to be suitable for universal use — shampoo, bath, toilet, nursery, 
fine laundry. 


These essentials are: abundant lather, quick rinsing, mildness, purity, white- 
ness, fragrance, “‘it floats.” 


Some soaps have some of these qualities; some soaps have others; Ivory Soap 
combines all seven. ‘This is why Ivory Soap is preferred for so many uses. 
This is why it is unsurpassed in everything it does. 





(w=) 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


IVORY SOAP 











